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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tins Sketch lias already appeared in the eleventh 
volume of the Asiatic Researches but, as that va- 
luable woxk 18 not in common circulation, it is now 
republished , and may prove acceptable, as a short and 
clear account of an oriental people, of singular religion 
and manners, with whose history the European reader 
can be but little acquainted 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IIEN V'itU the British army in the 
Penjdb, in 1805, I endeavoured to collect 
materials that would throw light upon the 
history, manners, and religion of the Sikhs. 
Though tins subject had been treated by 
several English writers, none of them had 
possessed opportunities of obtaining more 
than very general information regarding 
this extraordinary race; and their narra- 
tives therefore, though meriting regard, 
have served more to excite than to gratify 
cunosity. 

In addition to the information I col- 
lected while the army continued within the 

B 
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territories of the Sikhs, and the personal 
observations I was able to make, during 
that period, upon the customs and manners 
of that nation, I succeeded with difticultj 
in obtaining a copy of the Adi-Granl’li 
and of some historical tracts, the most 
essential parts of which, when I returned 
to Calcutta, were explained to me by a 
Sikh priest of the Nirmala order, whom I 
found equally intelligent and communi* 
cative, and who spoke of the religion and 
ceremonies of his sect ^rith less restraint 
than any of his brethren whom I had met 
with in the Pcnjdb. This slender stock 
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of materials was subsequently much (en- 
riched by my fiiend Dr. Leyden, who has 
favoured me with a »translation of several 
tracts written by Sikh authors in the Pen- 
jdbi and Ddggar dialects, treating of their 
history and religion ; which, tliough full of 
that warm imagery which marks all oriental 
works, and particularly those whose authors 
enter on the boundless field of !Hindii'my- 
thology, contain the most valuable veri- 
fications of the difiereoC religious institu- 
tions of the Sikh nation. 

It was my first -intention to liave endea- 
voured to add to these materials, and to 
have written, when I had leisure, a history 
of the Sikhs ; but the active nature of my 
public duties has made it impossible to 
carry this plan into early execution, and 
I have had the choice of deferring it to 
a distant and uncertain period ; or of giv- 
ing, fiom what I actually possessed, a short 
and hasty sketch of their history, customs, 
and religion. The latter alternative I have 
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adopted : for, although the information I 
may convey in such a sketch may be very 
defective, it will be useful at a moment 
when every information regarding the Sikhs 
is of importance; and it may, perhaps, sti- 
mulate and aid some person, who has more 
leisure and better opportunities, to ac- 
complish that task which 1 1 once con- 
templated. ‘ i 

In composing this rapid sketch of the 
Sikhs, I have still had to encounter various 
difficulties. There is no part of oriental 
biography in which it is more difficult to 
separate truth from falsehood, than • that 
which relates to the history of religious 
impostors. The account of their lives is 
generally recorded, either by devoted dis- 
ciples and warm adherents, or by violent 
enemies and bigoUed persecutors. The for- 
mer, from enthusiastic admiration, decorate 
them with every quality and accomplish- 
ment that can adorn men : the b uer uus?- 
represent their characters, and detract from 
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all tlieir ments and pretensions. This general 
remark I have found to apply with pecu- 
liar force to the varying accounts given, by 
Sikli and Muhammedan authors, of N^inac 
and Ins successors. As it would have been 
an endless and unprofitoble task to have 
entered into a disquisition concerning all 
the points in which these authors dilTer, 
many considerations have induced me to 
give a preference, on almost all occasions, 
to the original Sikh writers In every le- 
search into the general history of mankind. 
It IS of the most essential importance to 
hear what a nation has to say of itself; and 
the knowledge obtained from such sources 
has a value, independent of its historical 
utility. It aids the promotion of social 
intercourse, and leads to the establishment 
of friendship between nations The most 
savage states are those who have most 
prejudices, and who are consequently most 
easily conciliated or offended they are 
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always pleased and flattered, wlien they 
find, that those whom they-' cannot but 
admit to possess supenor intelligence, are 
acquainted “With their history, and respect 
their belief and usages and, on the con- 
trary, they hardly icrerrpardon an outrage 
against theiro religion or r customs, though 
committed bj men who have every right to 
plead the most profound ignorance, ns‘'an 
excuse for the words or actions that have 
provoked resentment ' 
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SECTION I* 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE 
OF THE SIKHS, ^MTH OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, USAGES, JIANVERS, 
AND CHARACTER 

Nanac Suau, the founder of the sect, 
since distinguished by the name of Sikhs*", 
IV as bom in tlic year of Christ I469i at 
a small village Ciillcd Talwandif, in the 
distnet of Bliatti, m the province of Lahore 
His father, whose name was Cdlh^, was of 

* Sikh or Stesha, is a Sanscrit word, which means a 
disciple, or devoted fotlowcr ]n the Penj&bt it is 
corrupted into Sikh it is a general term, and appli- 
cable to an; person that follows a particular teacher 
t This village, or rather town, for such it has 
become, is now called Bii;ap6r It is situated on the 
banks of the Be;ab, or lljphasis 
:( He IS called, by some authors, K^Id Yddi, but 
Vedi 18 a name derived from his tribe or famil; 
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the Cshatriya cast, and V6di tribe of 
Hind6s, and had no family except Ndnac, 
and lus sister Ndnaci, •w^ho married a Hind6 
of the name of Jayaram, that was em- 
ployed as a grain-factor by Daulet Khdn 
L6di, a relation of the reigning emperor of 
Delhi. Ndnac ^ras, agreeabl 3 ' to the usage 
of the tribe in which he was born, mamed 
to a woman of respectable family, at an 
early age*, b)' whom he had two sons, 
named Srichand and I^cshml Dds. The 
former, who abandoned the vanities of the 
•world, had a son called Dherm Chand, 
who founded the sect of UddsI; and his 
descendants are yet known by the name of 
Ndnac Putrdh, or the children of Ndnac. 
Ijacshmi Das addicted himself to the plea- 
sures of this world, and left neither heirs 
nor reputation. 

• ScTeral ^ikh authois bare been precise in 
establishing the date of the consummation of this mar- 
riage, which they fix in the month of AsSrb, of the 
llindfi sera of Vicramaditya, 
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Ndnac is staled, by all Sikh ^vTilcrs, to 
liave been, from his childhood, inclined to 
devotion ; and the indifference wliich this 
feeling created towards all worldly concerns, 
appears to have been a source of continual 
uneasiness to Ins father; who endeavoured, 
by every effort, to divert his mind from the 
reh^ous turn wliich it had taken. With a 
view to effect tins object, he one day gave 
Kdnac a sum of money, to purchase salt at 
one village, in order to sell it at another; 
in the hope of enticing him to business, 
by allowing him to taste the sweets of com- 
mercial profit. Nfinac was pleased with 
the scheme, took the money, and pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by a servant of the 
name of Bala, of llic tribe of Sand'hu, 
towards the village where he was to make 
his purchase. He happened, however, on 
the road, to fall m with some Fakirs, (holy 
mendicants,) with whom he wished to com- 
mence a conversation; but they w'ere so 
w^eak, from want of victuals, which they 
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had not tasted for three days, that they 
could only reply to the ‘observations of 
NdnaC'by bending 'thdr heads, and'other 
civil signs of acquiescence. Ndnac, af- 
fected by "their (situation, said to ’his com- 
panion, with emotion : ** My father has 
“ sent' me to deal in salt, ivith a view to 
“ profit; but the 'gmn of this world is 
“'unstable, and profitless; tmy ■wish’ is to 
“ relieve tliese poor rmen, and to obtain 
“ that gain which -is permanent and/eter- 
“ nal.” Ills companion* replied: “ Thy 
“ resolution ‘is good : do not delay. its exe- 
“ cution.” Ndnac immediately distributed 
his money among the hungry Fakirs ; who, 
after they had gained strength from the 
refreshment wluch it obtained them, entered 
into a long discourse with him on the unity 
of God, with which he was much delighted. 
He returned next day to his father, who 

• Bala Sand’ho, who ga’ie this advice, continaed, 
through N&nac’s life, to be his favoarite atteodant and 
disciple. , 
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demanded what profit he had made? ‘*1 
** have fed the poor" said N^nac, “ and 
“ I have obtained that gam for you which 
“ will endure for ever." As die father hap- 
pened to have little value for the species of 
wealth which the son had acquired, he was 
enraged at having his money so fruitlessly 
wasted, abused poor Ndnac, and even 
struck him ; nor could the mild repre- 
sentations of Ndnaci save her brother from 
the violence of parental resentment. For- 
tune, liowever, according to the Sikh nar- 
rators of this anecdote of their teacher's 
early life, had raised him a powerful pro- 
tector, who not only rescued him from 
punishment, but established his fame and 
respectability upon grounds that at once 
put him above all fear of future bad usage 
from his low-minded and sordid father. 
When Ndnac was quite a youth, and em- 
ployed to tend cattle m the fields, he hap- 
pened to repose himself one day under the 
shade of a tree; and, as the sun declined 
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towards the west, its rays fell on his fac(*, 
when a large black snake*, advancing to 
the spot where he lay, raised itself from the 
ground, and interposed its spread hood 
between Ndnac and the sun's rays. Rdy 
Bolar-h* the ruler of the district, was pass- 
ing the road, near the place where Ndnac 
slept, and marked, in silence, though not 
without reflection, this unequivocal sign of 
his future greatness. 'Pliis chief overheard 
CdKi punishing his son for his kindness 
to the fakirs. He immediately entered, 
and demanded the cause of the uproar ; 
and, when informed of the circumstances, 
he severely chid Cdl6 for his conduct, and 

• Tlie >enerat!on tvIiJcIi the Hindus have for the 
snahe is well known; and this tradition, like many 
others, proves the attachment of the Sikh writers to 
that mythology, the enors of which they pretend to 
have wholly abandoned. 

Rhy, a title inferior to that of a R&jah, generally 
applied to the Hindu chief of a village, or small ’ 
district. 
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interdicted him from ever agdin lifting his 
liand to Ndnuc, before whom, to the asto- 
nishment of all present, he Immblcd himself 
^vitll every mark of the most profound vene- 
ration. Though Cdl6, fiom this event, was 
obliged to treat his son with more respect 
than formerly, he remained as solicitous as 
ever to detach him from his religious habits, 
and to fix hun «i some woildly oc( upation ; 
and ho prevailed upon Jayrfim, his son-in- 
law, to admit him into partnership in his 
business. Nfinac, obliged to acquiesce in 
these schemes, attended at the granary of 
Daulet Kh^n L6di, which was in charge of 
Jayrdm; but thougli his hands a ere em- 
ployed in this work, and lus kindness of 
manner made all the inhabitants of Sult^n- 
pfir, where the granary was established, his 
friends, yet his heart ncier strayed for one 
moment from its object. It was incessantly 
fixed on the Divinity; and one morning, as 
^ he sat in a contemplative posture, a holy 
Muhammedan Taklr approached, and ex* 
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claimed : “ Oh Ndnac! upon what are thj 
“ thoughts now employed ? Quit such oc— 
“ cupations, that thou mayest obtain the 
“ inheritance of eternal wealth." Ndnac is 
said to have started up at this exdamation, 
and after looking for a moment in the face 
of the f Fakir, he fell into a trance; from 
which he had no sooner recovered, than he 
immediately distributed every thing in the 
granary among the poor*: and, after this 
act, proceeded with loud shouts out of the 
gales of the citj', and running into a pool of 
water, remained there three days; during 
which some wnters assert he had an inter- 
view with the prophet EUas, termed by the 
Mohammedans, Khizzer, from whom he 
learnt all earthly sciences. 

While "N&nac remained in the pool, 

* This remaxkatile anecdote in N&nac’s life is toM 
very differently by different Sikh authors I bare 
followed the narrative of Bbacta Malli. They all 
agree in N&nac*s having, at this period, r^uitted the 
occupations of the world, and become Fakir. 
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abstracted from all \yorIdIy .considerations, 
holding converse with a proplict, poor 
JayrAm was put in prison by Daulet Khdn 
L6di, on the charge of having dissipated 
his property. NAnac,_ however, returned, 
and told' Daulet Khfm that Jayrdm was 
faultless ; that he was the object of punish- 
ment; and that, as such, he held himself 
ready to render the strictest account of all 
he had lost. The Khdn accepted his pro- 
posal ; Jayrdm’s accounts were settled ; 
and, to the surprise, of all, a balance was 
found in his favour; on which he was not 
only released, but reinstated in the employ- 
ment and favour of his master. We are 
told, by the Sikh authors, that these won- 
derful actions increased the fame of N^nac 
in a very great degree; and that he began, 
from this period, to practise all the au- 
sterities of a holy man ; and, by his fiequent 
abstraction in the contemplation of the 
divine Being, and his abstinence and virtue. 
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he soon acquired great celebrity through 
all the countries into which he travelled. 

Tliere arc many extravagant accounts re- 
garding the travels of Ndnnc. One author**, 
who treats of the gtcat reform which he 
made in the worship of the true God, 
which he found degraded by the idolatry 
of the Ilind^, and the ignorance of the 
Muhanimcdans, relates his journey to all 
the different Hindh places of pilgrimage, 
and to Mecca, tlie holy temple of the Mu- 
hammedans. * 

It would be tedious, and foreign to the 
purpose of this sketch, to accompany Nfi- 
nac in his travels, of which the above-men- 
tioned author, as nell as others, has given 
the most circumstantial accounts. He w’as 
accompanied (agreeable to them) by a cele- 
brated musician, of the name of Merdana, 
and a person named Bala Sand’hh ; and it 

• Bhai Guru Vali, author of the Gnjaoa ItatniNah, 

a worlc written m the Sikh dialect of the Penjibf. 
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is on tl\c tradition of the latter of these 
disciples, that most of the miracles* and 
wonders of his jonmics are related. In 
Bengal, the travellers had to encounter all 
kinds of sorcerers and magicians. Poor 
Jklerdand, who had some of the propensities 
of Sancho, and preferred warm houses and 
good meals to deserts and starvation, was 
constantly in trouble, and more than once 
had his form changed into that of a sheep, 
and of several other animals. IvVinac, 
however, always restored his humble friend 
to the human shape, and as constantly 
read him lectures on his impmdence. It 
is stated, in one of those accounts, tliat 
a R4jd of Sivandb’hu endeavoured to tempt 
Ndnac, by oiFering him all the luxuries of 
the world, to depart from his austere habits, 
but in vain. His presents of nch meats, 

* Though his biographers have ascribed miracles to 
N&nac, we never find that he pretended to work any 
on the contrary, he derided those stho did, as deriving 
power from evil spirits 
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splendid clothes, and fair ladies, only af- 
forded the Sikh teacher so many oppor- 
tuniliis of decrying the vanities of this 
•world, and preaching to the Rfijd tlic bless- 
ings of eternal life ; and he at last succeeded 
in making him a convert, and resided at 
SiranAb’hu two f years and five months; 
during -winch period he composed the Prfin 
Sancali*, • for the instruction of his fol- 
lowers. After Ndnac hod risited all the 
cities of India, and explained to all ranks 
the great doctrines of the unity and omni- 
presence of God, he -went to Mecca and 
Medina, where his actions, his miracles,’ 
and his long disputations with the most- 
celebrated Muhammedan saints and doc- 
tors, are most circumstantially recorded by 
his biographers. lie is stated, on this oo 
. casion, to have maintained his own prin- 
ciples, without offending those of others; 
ahvays professing himself tlie enemy of dis- 

* Il'ta \ittieved \\ial ttiis - tcotV. of l\&Tiac has Yieen 
incorporated m the first part of the Adi-Grant’h. 
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cord, and as Imring no object but to recon- 
cile the two faiths of the Muhammedans 
and HindOs in one religion ; wliich he en- 
deavoured to do by recalling them to that 
great and original tenet, in which they both 
believed, the unity of God, and by reclaim- 
ing them from the numerous errors into 
which they had fallen. During his travels, 
Ntinac ivas introduced to tlie emperor 
Bdber*, before whom lie is said to have 
defended his doctrine ■wiUi great firmness 
and eloquence. Bdbcr was pleased with 
him, and ordered an ample maintenance to 
be bestowed upon him ; wliicli theSikh priest 
refused ; observing, that he trusted in him 
who provided for all men, and from whom 
alone a man of virtue and religion would 
consent to receive favour or reward. When 
Ndnac returned from his travels, he cast 

* This interview ranst have talren place in 1526 or 
1527 ; as It IS stated to have been immediately after 
Daulet KhEn L&dl bad visited Paniput, in 15S6, 
where that prince bad fought, and subdued Ibrahim, 
emperoi of Hindustan 
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off the garments of a Pakir, and ^\orc phin 
clothes, but continued to give inslraclions 
to his numerous disaplcs ; and he appears, 
at this period, to have cspencnccd the 
most violent opposition from tlie Ilindh 
zealots, who reproached him ivith having 
Hid aside the habits of a Takir, and ^nth 
the impiety of the doctrines which he 
taught These accusations he treated vnth 
great contempt , and an author, before 
cited, Bhai Ghrd Das Yah, states, that 
when he visited Vatfila, he enraged the 
Y6glswaras* so much, that they tried all 
their powers of enchantment to ternfy him 
“ Some,’ says tins -writer, “assumed the 
“ shape of lions and tigers, others hissed 
“ like snakes, one fell in a shoTver of fire, 
“ and another lore the stars from the firraa- 
“ ment,” but N^nac remained tranquil 
and irhen required to exhibit some proof 
of his powers that would astonish them, he 


* Recluse penitents, who, by means of mental and 
corporeal mortiGcations, ha^e ac(|ui ed a command 
o^er the powers of natare 
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replied ; “ I have nothing to exliibit worthy 
of you to behold. A holy teacher lias 
“ no defence but the purity of his doctrine : 
“ the -world may change, but the Creator 
“ is unchangeable.** These words, adds the 
author, caused tl\e miracles and enchant- 
ments of the Ydgiswaras to cease, and they 
all fell at the feet of the humble Niinac, 
who was protected by the all perfect God.' 

NAnac, according to the same authority, 
u*ent from VatAla to MullAn, Avhere he 
communed with the Pirs, or holy fathers of 
the'Muhammedan religion of that country. 

I am come," said he, when he entered 
that province, “ into a country full of Pirs, 
** like the sacred GangA, visiting the ocean." 
From Multdn he went to Kfrtiphr*, where 
he threw off his earthly shape, and was 
buried near the bank of the river RAvi, 
which has since overflowed his tomb. Kir- 
tip(ir continues a place of religious resort 
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and worship ; and a small piece of Ndnac's 
garment is exhibited to pilgrims, as a sacred 
relic, at liis DharmasMa, or temple. 

It would be diOicuU to gne the character 
of N6nac* on the authority of any account 
we yet possess. His uTitings, especially the 
first chapters of the Adi-Grant'h, will, if 
ever translated, be perhaps a criterion by 
which he may be fairly judged ; but the 
great eminence which he obtained, and the 
success with which he combated the oppo- 
• silion which be met, afford ample reason to 
conclude that he vms a man of more than 
common genius : and this favourable im- 
pression of his character ivill be confirmed 


* He IS, throughoat ibis sketch, called Ivioac 
Muhammedan liistonans generally term him Nanac 
Shah, to denote his being a Fakir, the name of Shah 
being frequently given to men of celebrity in that 
sect The Siklis, in speaking of him, call him Baba 
Uhnac, or G4ihl^anac, father JfJinac, or Is&nac the 

xvlucti means the omnipresent 
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by a consideration of the object of his life, 
and the means he took lo accomplish it. 
Bom in a province on the extreme verge 
of India, at the veiy point where the reli- 
gion of Miihammed and the idolatrous 
worship of the Hindds appeared to touch, 
and at a moment when both these tribes 
cherished the most violent rancour and ani- 
mosity towards each other, his great aim 
was to blend those jarring elements in 
peaceful union, and he only endeavoured 
to effect this purpose through the means 
of mild persuasion. His wish was to recall 
both Aluliammedans and Ilindhs to an 
exclusive attention to that subhmest of all 
principles, which inculcates devotion to 
God, and peace towards man. He bad 
to combat the funons bigotry of the one, 
and the deep-rooted superstition of the 
other; but he attempted to oicrcome all 
obstacles by the force of reason and hu- 
manity. And we cannot have a more con- 
vmcing proof of the general character of 
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that doctnne which he tauglit, and the inof- 
fensive light m which it was Mewed, than 
the knowledge that its success did not rouse 
the bigotry of the intolerant and tyrannical 
Muhammedan governnaent under uluch he 
hved 

Nanac did not deem either of his sons, 
before mentioned, worthy of the succession 
to his spintual functions, which he be- 
queathed to a Cshatnya of the Tr6hlan 
tribe, called Lehann, who had long been 
attached to him, and whom he had initiated 
in the sacred mysteries of his sect, clothed 
in the holy mantle of a Pakir, and honoured 
witli the name of Angad*, which, accord- 
ing to some commentators, means own 
hod^ 

Guru Angad, for that is the name by 

* This fanciful etymology represents the word 
Angad as a compound of the banscnt Ang, which 
signifies body^ and the Pm»aa Khud, which signifies 
oan Tins mixture of laggnage is quite common in 
the jargon of the Fenjab 
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wliich lie is known by all Sikhs, was born 
at the. village of Khand6r, on the bank of 
the Biiyah, or Hyphasis, in the province 
of Lahore. ‘His hie does not appear to 
liave been distinguished by any remarkable 
actions. He taught the same doctrine as 
NiinaCjIand wrote some chapters that now 
form part of the Granl^h. He left two 
sons, VAsu and Dtilu, but neither of them 
was initiated j and he was succeeded, at 
his death*, which happened in tlie year 
A. H. 1552, and of the Samvat by 

Amera D5s, a Cshatriya of the tribe of 
B’hal6, who performed the duties of a me- 
nial towards him for upwards of twelve 
years. It is stated, that the daily occu- 
pation of Amera Diis iras to bnng water 
from the Beyah nver, a distance of six 
miles, to wash the feet of his master; and 
that one night, dunng a severe storm, as he 

* Angad died at Kbandfir, a village about fortj 
miles east of Lahore. 
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was returning from his journey, liis foot 
slipped, and he fell and broke the vessel 
that contained the river water, opposite the 
door of a weaver, who lived nest house 
to Angad. The weaver, startled at the 
noise, demanded, in a loud voice, of his 
wife, from whence it proceeded. TJie 
woman, who was well acquainted with the 
daily toils and the devotion of Angad's 
servant, replied, It was poor Amera Dds, 
** who knows neither the sweets of sleej) by 
** night, nor of rest by da}’." This conver- 
sation was overheard by Angad ; and when 
Amera Dis came, next morning, to per- 
form his usual duties, he treated him with 
extraordinary kindness, and said; You 
“ have endured great labour; but, hcnce- 
forward, enjoy rest/' Amera Dds was 
distinguished for Ids activity in preaching 
the tenets of Nhnac, and was veiy suc- 
cessful in obtaining converts and followers; 
by the aid of whom he established some 
temporal power, buUt Kujardw^l, and sepa- 
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rated from the regular Sikhs the Udasi sect, 
which was founded by Dherm-Chand, the 
son of NAnac, and was probably con- 
sidered, at that period, as heretical. 

Amera D&s had two children, a son 
named Mdlian, and a daughter named M6- 
hnni, known by the name of B’hdini; re- 
garding whose marriage he is stated to have 
been very anxious : and as this event gave 
rise to a dynasty of leaders, who are almost 
adored among the Sikhs, it is recorded 
with much minuteness by the writers of 
that nation. 

Amera X)6s bad communicated his wishes, 
regarding the marriage of B'hdim, to a Brah- 
men, who was his head servant, and di- 
rected him to make some inquiries. The 
Brahmen did so, and reported to his master 
that he had been successful, and had found 
a youth every way suited to be the husband 
of his daughter. As they were speaking 
upon this subject m the street, Amera Dds 
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asked "what vras the boy^s stature ? “ About 
“ the same height as that lad,” said the 
Brahmen, pointing to a youth standing 
near them. The attention of Amera Das 
■was instantly ■withdra'wn from the Brahmen, 
and intently fixed upon tlie youth to •u'hom 
he had pointed. He asked him regarding 
his tribe, Ins name, and Ins familj'. The 
lad said his name uas R6m Diis, and that 
he -was a Cshatri^a, of a respectable family, 
of the S6ndi tnbe, and an inhabitant of the 
■village of G6ndaw^l. Amera Das, pleased 
with the information he had received, took 
no more notice of the Brahmen and his 
choice of a son-in-law, but gave his daughter 
to the youth ulioro fortune had so casually 
introduced to his acquaintance*. Amera 

• Tliough a contrarj bcJief is inculcated bj Mnac, 
the Sikbs, like the llindds, are inclined to be predesU- 
nanans, and this giTcS tbcir minds a great tendency to 
Mcw accidents as decrees of Providence, and it is 
probable tliat this instance of early good fottuae wi 
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Dds died in the year 1574, and of the 

Samvat 1^31, at the village of Gdndawdl, 
in the province of Lahore, and ivas suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, Rjim Dds^, -whom 
he had initiated in the sacred mysteries of 
his holy profession, and. who became famous 
for his piety, and still more from the im- 
provements he made at Amritsar, which 
was for some time called Riimplir, or Rdm- 
ddsphr, after him. Some Sikh authorities 
ascribe the foundation of this city to him, 
which is not correct, as it was a very 
ancient town, known formerly under the 


It&m I)4s, by impressmg his countrymen with an idea 
of his being particularly favoured of Heaven, gave rise 
to an impression that promoted, in. no slight degree, 
that success which it anticipated 

• No dates of the events which occurred during the 
rule of Ram D^s are given in any of the authorities 
from which this sketch is drawn. Oue author, how- 
ever, states, that he lived in the time of Akber, and was 
honoured with the favottv oC that truly tolerant and 
great emperor 
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name of Chak. He, however, added much 
*to its population, and built a famous tank, 
or reservoir of ■water, which lie called Am- 
ritsar, a name signifying the ■water of ira- 
mortaUt3’, and which has become so sacred, 
that it has g^ven its name, and imparted its 
sanctity, to the town of BAmd^sphr, wliich 
has become the sacred city of the Sikh 
nation, and is now only known by the name 
of Amritsar. 

Ailer a life passed in the undisturbed 
propagation of his tenets, in explanation of 
which he' wrote several works, he died, in 
the year A. H. 1581, and of the Sami at 
1638, at Amritsar, leaving two sons, Ar- 
jumnal and BUaratmaU He was succeeded 
by the former*, who has rendered himself 

* Arjunma], or Arjoo, as lie is more commonly 
called, according to Blmi Bas Btiale, ttie author 

of the Gay&n Itatn&rali, iras not initiated m the 
sacred m^steties of bts father Tins author says, that 
Arjxin, though a secular man, did not sufTer the office 
of G6rd, or pnest, to leare the Siindt tribe. " Like’a 
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famous by compiling tlic Adi-Grani"h^. 
Tiic Adi-Grant^h, or 6Rt sacred volume of 
the Sikhs, contains ninety-two sections : it 
was partly composed by NAnac and Ins 
immediate successors, but received its pre- 
sent form and arrangement from Arjunmal'l', 

substance,” he adds, “ wbiclj none else could di- 
« gest, the property of the family remained in the 

family” 

* Grant’h means book , but, as a mark of its supe- 
riority to all others, is giren to this irork, as ** The 
“ Book” Adi Grani’h means, the first Graut’h, or 
book, and u generally gtreo to this work to distin- 
guish It from the Pasama Padshah ka Grant'h, or the 
book of the tenth kiug, composed by Ghrfi Govind 

+ Though the original Adi Grant’ll was compiled by 
Aijunmal, from the writings of l^hnac, Angad, Atneta 
Das, and Das, and enlarged and impro-red by his 
own additions and commentaries, some small portions 
have been subsequently added by thirteen different 
persons, whose numbers, however, are reduced, by the 
SiJch authors, to twelve and a half the last contri- 
butor to this sacred volume beiog a woman, is only 
admitted to rank in the list as a fraction, by these 
ungallant writers 
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^\}lo has blended his own additions A\ith 
what he deemed most valuable m the com- 
positions of his predecessors It is Ai^un, 
then, who ought, from this act, to be deemed 
the first who ga\ e consistent form and order 
to the religion of the Sikhs an act which, 
though it has produced the effect he wished, 
of uniting tint nation more closelj , and of 
increasing their numbers, pro\ed fatal to 
himself The jealousy of the jMuhamraedan 
government was excited, and he was made 
its sacnfice Tlie inode of his death, winch 
happened m the year of Chnst l605, and 
of the Samvat is related verj dif- 

ferently by different authorities but several 
of the most respectable agree in stating, 
that his martjrdom, for such they term it, 
was caused by the active hatred of a rival 
Hmdfi zealot, Danlcband Cshatrija, whose 
wntmgs he refused to admit into the Adi- 
Grant’h, on the ground that the tenets incul- 
cated in them were irreconcdeable to the 
pure doctnne of the unity and omnipotence 
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of Goil, taught in lliat sacred volume. 
This rival had sufliclcnt influence with the 
Muhammedan governor of the province to 
procure the imprisonincut of iVrjun; who 
is affirmed, by some writers, to have died 
from the severity of his confinement; and, 
by others, to have been put to death in the 
most cruel manner. In whatever way Ins 
life was terminated, there can be no doubt, 
from its consequences, that it was consi- 
dered, by his followers, as an atrocious 
murder, committed by the Muhammedan 
government; and the Sikhs, wlio liad been, 
till then, an inoffensive, peaceable sect, took 
arms under Har G6vind, the son of Arjun- 
mal, and wreaked their vengeance upon all 
whom they thought concerned in the death 
of their revered priest. 

The contest carried ou by liar Gdvind 
against the Muhammedan chiefs m the 
Penjdb, though no doubt marked by that 
animosity which spnngs from a deep and 
implacable sense of injury on one part, and 
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the insolence and violence of insulted power 
on the other, could not have been of great 
magnitude or importance, else it would 
have been more noticed by contemporary 
!Muhammcdan writers; but it>vas Uic first 
fruits of that desperate spint of hostihty, 
which Aras soon after to distinguish the 
wars between the followers of Ifdnac and 
those of Muhammed : and, from e\ery ac- 
count of liar G6\ind's life, it appears to 
ha\e been his an\ious wish to inspire lus 
followers ^^^h the most nrcconcilcable hatred 
of their oppressors. 

It is stated, that this warhke* Gfirfi, or 

* Several historical occoonU of the SiUu, par* 
wtataitj that \>y Major Bio-nne, which is 

in general, drawn from authentic sources, appear to be 
in error with regard to the period at which this race 
first toolw arms, which the last author states to have 
occurred under Gfirii Gfivind, but several Silh au- 
thors, of great respectability and information, agree in 
ascribing to the efi'oiu of Har G6Ttnd, the son of 
Arjun, this great change m the Sikh commonwealtli , 
and their correctness, in this point, appears to be placed 
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pnest militant, wore two swords in Ins 
girdle Being asked why he did so ^ “ Tlic 
“ one,” said he, ** is to revenge the death 
“ of my fatlicr, the dther, to destroy the 
“ miracles of Muhamined ” 

bejond aill question, by a passige in the Ralnavali of 
BhaiGfirfiDasBhilg, who observes, That five phials 
(of divmc grftcc^ were distributed to five Pits (holy 
" men), but the aiKth Pir was a mighty Guiu (priest) 
“^Afjun threw off his earthly frame, anti the form 
** of Har G6vmfl mounted the seat of authority The 
" Sundi race continued evhib ting their different forms 
“ m their turns Har Govtnd was the destroyer of 
" armies, a martial G6r(i (priest) a great warrior, and 
^ performed great actions The mistake of some 
European writers on this subject probably originated 
iQ a confus on of Tcrbal accounts and the s tnilarify 
of the name of Har Ghvind, the son of Arjunroal, and 
G&vind, the last and greatest of the S kh Gbrfia, the 
son of Tegb Bahadilt In the Pevs an slvClch, wh ch 
Major Browne translates, Uie name of Har Govind is 
not mentioned The sdii of Aijatlmal is called Gfiru 
R&m R^y, irhich is obvjoosly a mistake of the author 
of that manuscript 
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Har G6vind is reputed, by some authors, 
to have been the first who allowed his fol- 
lowers to eat* the flesh of all animals, with 
the exception of the cow : and it appears not 
improbable that he made this great change 
in their diet at the time when he effected a 
still more remarkable revolution in their 
habits, by converting a nice of peaceable 
enthusiasts into an intrepid band of sol- 
diers-t*. He had five sons, Biibfi Gfirh- 
daitya, Saurat Singh, T4gh Bahddur, Anna 
Bay, and Atal Ray. The t^o last died 


• Ninac had forbidden hog’s flesh, though a com- 
moo species of food among the lower tribe of Hindus, 
in compliance with the prejudices of the Mo- 
hammedans, whom It was his gre^t wish to recon- 
cile to his faith bj cTcry concession and •per- 
suasion 

t It IS stated, by a Sikh author named Nand, that 
liar G6vmd, during his ministiy, established the prac- 
tice of invoking the three great Hindu deities, BrahmS, 
Vishnu, and Sit a but this u not confirmed by any 
other authority which I have seen. 
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without descendants ‘ Saurat Singh and 
Tegh Singh, or Tegh Bahddur, were, by 
the cruel persecution of the Muhammedans, 
forced to fly into the mountains to the 
northward of the Penjdb His eldest son, 
Gurudaitya, died early, but left two sons, 
Ddharmal and Har Rdy , the latter of whom 
succeeded his grandfather, who died m the 
year A D 1644, and of the Samvat 1701 
It does not appear that Har Rdy enjoyed 
much temporal power, or that he entered 
into any hostilities with the Muhamrae- 
dans his rule was tranquil, and passed 
without any remarkable event, owing, pro- 
biblj, to the vigor which the ISIuhani- 
medan power laid attained in the early 
pait of the reign of Aurungzeb Ai Ins 
death, which happened in the jear A D. 
l66l, and of the Samvat I7t8, a violent 
contest arose among the Sikhs, regarding 
the succession to the office of spiritual 
leider, for the temporal power of their 
ruler was, at this period, little more than 
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nominal The dispute between Ins sons, 
or, as some Sikh autliors stale, his son and 
grandson, Har Cnslm and Rdm Ra 3 , was 
referred to Dehli, whither both parlies went ; 
and, by impeml, decree ot Aurungzeb, 
the Sikhs were allowed to elect their own 
pnest They chose Har Gnshn, who died 
atXlehli in the 3 ear A D 1664, and of the 
Samvat 1721, and was succeeded by his 
unde, Tcgh Beh 6 dur He, ho\^e^er, had 
to encounter the most Tiolent opposition 
from his nephew, Ram R-^j *, who remained 
1 

• The Tiolent contests of tbc Silhs are mentioned 
by most of ibeir miters, and iLongh they disagree 
in their accounts, they all represent Tegh Behadnr as 
falling the innocent sacrihce of Muhammedan des- 
potism and intolerance, mbich from the evidence 
of all respectable contemporary Muhammedan an 
thors, woold appear not to be tbe fact T4gh Be- 
h&dnr, agreeable to them, provoled his execution 
by a senes of crimes He joined, they state, with a 
liroslem Takir of the name of Hafiz ed Dm, and, 
snppotted by a body of armed mendicants, commit 
ted the most violent depredations on the peaceable 
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at/'Dehli, and endeavoured, by every lUrt 
and intrigue, to effect his ruin: he was 
seized, and brought to Dehli, in conse- 
quence of his nephew’s misrepresentations ; 
and, after being in prison for two years, 
wai^ released at the intercession of Jayasingh, 
Rfijd of Jayaphr, whom he accompanied 
to Bengal. Tegh BehAdur afterwards took 
up his abode at the city of Patna* ; but 
was pursued, agreeable to Sikh authors, to 
hU retreat, \Yith implacable rancour, by the 
jealousy and ambition of Rdm Rdy j who 
at last accomplished the destruction of his 
rival, s He .was brought fioin Patna, and, 
by the accounts of the same authors, pub- 
licly put to death, without even the alle- 
gation of a crime, beyond a firm and 

inhatiitaots of tlie Peaj6b. The author of the Seir 
Mut^khberia says he was, m conseqaeoce of these 
excesses, put to death at Gwalior, and his body cut 
into four quarters, one of which was hung up at each 
gate ot the Foiltess. 

* A Sikh college was founded in that city. 
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undaunted assertion of the truth of that 
faith of which he was the high priest 
llns eicnt is said to liaie taken place in 
the jear A D 1675, and of the Samvat 
1732 but the Sikh records of their own 
Instori, from the death of Har G6vind to 
that of T6gh Bch4dur, are contradictory 
and unsati5factor3, and appear to ment 
httle attention The fact is, that the sect 
was almost crushed, tn consequence of their 
first effort to attain poiier, under Har G6- 
amd, and, from the period of his death to 
that of Tcgh Behidur, the Mogul empire 
was, as has been before stated, in the ,!emth 
of Its power, under Aurungzcb and the 
Sikhs, wliD had neier attained any real 
strength, were rendered still aeaker by 
their own internal dissensions Their writers 
have endem oared to supply tl„s 
their history bj a fabulous account of the 

numerous miracles winch were wrought by 

ther priests, Rdm Rdj, Har Cnshn, and 
even the unfortunate Tegh BehSdur, at 
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Dehli, all of -whom are said lo have asto- 
nished the' emperor and his nobles, by a 
display^ of their supernatural powers: but 
their wide difference from each other, in 
these relations, would prove, if any proof 
was wanting, that all the annals of that 
period are fabricated. ' 

'’The history' of the Stkhs, after the death 
of Tegh Behddur, assumes a new aspect. 
IV is no longer the record of a sect, who, 
revering the conciliatory and mild tenets of 
then founder, desired more to piotect them- 
selves 'than to injure others ; but limt of a 
nation, who, adding to a deep sense of the 
injuries they had sustained from a bigoUed 
and overbearing government, all the ardour 
of men commencing a nuhtary caieer of 
glory, listened, with rapluie, to a son glow- 
ing with vengeance against the murderers 
of hts father, who taught a doctrine suited 
to the troubled state of his mind, and called 
upon his foiiowers, hy ev'ery feeVmg of man- 
hood, to lay aside their peaceable habits, to 
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•graft the resolute courage of the soldier on 
the enlhusiastio faitli of the devotee, to 
swear eternal war with the cruel and haughty 
hluhammedans, and to devote themselves 
to s/cel, as the only 'means of obtaining 
etery blessing that this world, or that to 
come, could afford to mortals. 

This was the doctrine of Giirti G6vind, 
the son of Tegh Behidur; who, though 
very young at Ids father’s death, had his 
mind imbued 'with the deepest horror at 
that event, and cherished a spirit of im- 
placable resentment against those whom he 
considered as his murderers. Devoting Ids 
life to this object, we 6nd him, when quite 
a j'outh, at the head of a large party of Ids 
followers, amid the lulls of Srinagar, where 
he gave proofs of. that ardent and daring 
mind, which afterwards raised him to such 
eminence. He was not, however, able to 
maintain himself against the prince of that 
country, with whom he had entered into 
hostihdes ; and, being obliged to leave it. 
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he went to the Penjdb, .^wherCj he was^ 
warmly welcomed Jjy a Hind6 chief in re- 
bellion against the'govenimerjt.s , This chief 
gave G6vind possession of JVIjlk^hav^lf, and 
several other villages, where he settled with 
hjs followers, and repaid his benefactor by 
aiding him in his depredations. G6vind 
appears, at this moment, to have been uni- 
versally acknowledged by the Si^hs, as their 
Sat-g(ir<i, . or chief spiritual lepdeii; and he 
used the influence which that station, his 
suflerlngs, and the popularity of his cause, 
gave him, to effect a complete change in 
the habits and religion of his countrymen -f*. 
It would I be tedious and useless to follow 
the Sikh writers through those volumes of 

fables in which they have narrated the 

• 

wonders that prognosticated the nse of this, 

* A town on the Satlej. 

'f- Gurli Govind ts stated, by a Sikh author of re* 
spectabihty, B’bai Gtihi B&s B’halc, to have been 
fourteen years of age when his father was put to 
death. 
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the most revered of all their priests, to 
poucr, or to enter, at 'iny length, into 
those accounts which they, ind G6vind 
himself, for he is equally celebrated as an 
author and as a wamor, ]ia\e given of his 
exploits It ■will be sudicient, for the pur- 
pose of tlub sketch, to state the essential 
changes which he effected in Ins Inbe, and 
the consequences of his mnovalions 
Though die Sikhs liad already, under 
Har G6\ind, been initiated in arms, yet 
they appear to have used these only in self- 
defence and as every tnbe of Hindis, from 
the Brahmen to the lowest of the SCidra, 
may, in cases of necessitj, use tliem without 
anj infnngement of the original institutions 
of their tribe, no violation of these insti- 
tutions was caused by the rules of N^nac , 
which, framed with a view to conciliation, 
carefully abstained from all interference 
with the civil institutes of the Hmdhs But 
his more danng successor, G6r6 G6vind, 
siw that such observances were at vanance 
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with the plans of hij> lofty ambition , and 
he wisely judged, that the only means by 
which he could ever hope to oppose the 
Muhammedan government with success, 
were not only to admit comeits from all 
tnbes, but to break, at once, those rules by 
which the Hindhs had been so long chained , 
to arm, in short, the whole population of 
the country, and to make worldly wealth 
and rank an object to which Hindhs, of 
eVery class, might aspire. 

The extent to which Gdvind succeeded 
m this design will be more fully noticed in 
another place It is here onlj necessary to 
state the leading features of those changes by 
which he subverted, m so short a time, the 
hoary institutions of Brahmd*, and excited 

* The object of bi&oac tras to abolish the djdtino* 
tions of cast amongst the Hindis, and to bring them 
to the adoration of that Supreme Being, before whom 
all men, he contended, were equal G(ir6 G6vind, 
who adopted nil the principles of his celebrated prede- 
cessor, as fir as reltgtoaa usages were concerned, is 
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terror and astonishment in the minds of the 
Mwhammedan conquerors of India, who saw 
the rchgious prejudices of the IIind6s, nhich 
they had calculated upon as one of the 
pillars of their safety, because they limited 
the great majority of the population to 
peaceable occupations, fall before the touch 
of a bold and cntliusiastic innovator, who 
opened at once, to men of ibc lo^rcst tnbe*, 
the dazzling prospect of earthly gloiy. All 
who subsenbed to his tends were upon a 

xeported to lia\e sa»d, on this subject, that the four 
tribes of Hmdfis, the Brahmeo, Csbatiija, Vaisja, 
and S&dra, would, hkejwn (belle-leaf), ehuiiani (lime), 
st/pan (betle-nul), and Hal (ttrra japomca, ot ralec/iu), 
become all of one colour, when well chewed 

* Some men of the lowest Hindu tribe, of the occu- 
pation of sweepers, were employed to bring away the 
corpse of Tegh Behadot froov Dehli Their success 
Tras rewarded by bigh rank and employinenl Several 
of tbe same tribe, who have become Sikhs, base been 
remarkable for their Valonr, and hare attained great 
reputation They are distinguished, among the SiLhs, 
by the name of Ran Rata Siagh 
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level, and the Brahmen who entered his sect 
had no higher claims to eminence than the 
lowest Shdra who swept his house. It was 
the object of G6vind to make all Sikhs 
equal*, and that their advancement should 
solely depend upon their exertions: and 
well aware how necessary it was to inspire 
men of a low race, and of groveling’minds, 
with pride in themselves, he changed 'the 
name of his followers from Sikh to Singh, 
or lion;' thus giving to alb bis followers 
that honourable title which had been before 
exclusively assumed by the Rajaptits, the 
first military class of Hindfis; and every 

• That is, equal in civil tights. He wished to re- 
move the disqualiGcatioDS of birth, and do away cast. 
That'he did not completely effect this object, and 
that some distinctions of their former tribes, par- 
ticularly those relating to intermarriage, should still 
be kept up by the Sikhs, cannot be a matter of asto- 
nishment to those acquainted with the deep-roote^ 
• TvVndn is as 

much a feeling of family pride as of religious usage. 
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Sikli felt himself at once elevated to. rani 
.with the highest, b}' this .proud appellation 
The disciples of G^Wnd w’crc required tc 
devote themselves to arms, always to, have 
sieel about them in some shape or other to 
wear a blue dress; to. allow their hair to 
grow ; to exclaim, when they met each oilier, 
7V&I GMijl h& kh6bahI,lV6! Gfirujl ki 
futtehl which means, .** Success to. the 
" stale of thc.G6r6! Victory attend the 
“ G<jr6*! Tlic intention of some of these 
institutions is obvious; sucli as, tliat prin- 
ciple of devotion, to steel, by which all were 
made soldiers ;.aad that exclamation, which 
made the success of their priest, and that 
of the common^realih, the object of their 
hourly prayer. It became, In fact, the 
watchword wluch was continually to. revive, 
in the minds of the Sikh disrin]»‘ 
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^vhich he had become a member, and to 
that faith which he had adopted. 

Of the causes which led G6vind to enjoin 
his followers to regard it as impious to cut 
the hair of their heads, or, shave their 
beards, very different accounts are given. 
Several Muhammedan authors state, that 
both this ordination, and the one which 
directed his followers to wear blue clothes, 
Vas given m consequence of his gratitude 
to some Afghfin mountaineers, who aided 
his escape from a fort, m which he was 
besieged, by clothing him in a chequered 
blue dress, and causing him to allow Ins 
hair to grow, in order to pass him for one 
of their own Pirs, or holy fathers ; in which 
tliey succeeded. This account, however, 
is not supported by any Sikh wntcr , and 
one of the most respectable and liest in- 
fonned authors of that sect states, that 
when Ghrh Gdvind first went to Anandpfir 
Mdk’haval, which was also called Cesgher, 
or the house of hair, he spent much of his 
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lime in devotion, nl a temple of Diirgii 
Bhavani, the goddess of courage, by whom 
he was directed to unloose his hair and 
draw his sword. G6vind, in consequence 
of this pretended divine onler, vowed he 
would preserve his hair, as consecrated 
to that divinity, and directed his followers 
to do the same*. The origin of that blue 
clicqucrcd'h dress, which ivas at one lime 
worn by all G6vind"s followers, and is stift 
worn by the Ac<^n$, or never-dyrng, (tlic 
most remarkable class of devotees of that 
sect,) is differently staled by different au- 
thors: but it appears probaidc, that both 
these institutions proceeded from the policy 


* Tbe goddess Durgi Bha^ini is said, hj a Sikh 
author, to be represeoted, ia some images, with her 
hair long aud dishevelled. < i 

+ This lastituUon is also said to be borrowed from 
the Hinda mjthologj. Bala Rim, the elder brother 
of Crisbna, wore bine clothes ; from which he js called 
Nilambar, or the clothed tn dark blue ; and Shitiras) or 
the blue clothed. 
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of G6vind, who sought to separate his fol- 
lowers from all other classes of India, as 
mucli bj their appearance as by their reli* 
gion : and he judged with wisdom when 
he gave consequence to such distinctions ; 
which, though first established as mere 
forms, soon supersede the substance of 
belief; and, when strengthened by usage, 
become the points to which ignorant and 
unenlightened minds have, in all ages of the 
world, shown the most resolute and uncon- 
querable adherence. ^ 

. Ghrfi G6vind inculcated his tenets upon 
h)s followers by liis preaching, his actions, 
and his works ; among which is the Dasamfi 
Pfidshfih ka Granl'h, or the book of the 
tenth king or ruler; Ghrh G6vind being 
the tenth leader of the sect from Nfinac. 
Tins volume, which is not limited to reli- 
gious subjects, but filled with accounts of 
Ins own battles, and wntten with the view 
of stirring up a spirit of valour and emu- 
lation among his followers, is at least as 
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Diucli revered, among the Sikhs, as the 
Adi-Grant’h of Arjunmal. G6vind is said 
to have first insdtuted the GfirQ Hata, or 
slate council, among the SiUis; jnhich 
meets at Amritsar. The conslilution and 
usages of this national assembly ivill be 
described hereafter: it is here onl3' neces- 
sary to bbserve, that its instilulioa adds 
one more proof to those already stated, of 
the comprehensive and able mind of this 
bold reformer, who ga^c, by its foundation, 
that form of a federative republic, to the 
commonwealth of the Sikhs, which was 
most calculated to rouse his followers from 
their indolent habits, and deep-rooted pre- 
judices, by giving them a personal share in 
the government, and placing withm the 
reach of every individual the attainment of 
rank and influence in the state. ) 

It could not be expected that Gflrfl 
G6vind could accompUsh all those great 
schemes lie had planned. He planted the 
tree ; but it was not permitted, according to 
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Sikh ^ters, that he should see jt in that 
matunt} which it was destined to reach . 
and this, these authors state, was foretold 
to him by some Brahmens, skilled in necro- 
mancy It would be tedious to dwell on 
such fables*, and it is time to return to the 

• One of rtie mo3t popular of these fables states, 
that in the year of the Hyerah 1118, Girii G6- 
vind, agreeably to the diiecttons he had received 
from two Brahmen neccomaocers, threw a number of 
magical compounds, given him by these Brahmens, 
into a fire, near which he continued lo prayers for 
several days A sword of lightning at last burst from 
the flame of Are, but Goviod, instead of seizing this 
sword in an undaunted manner, as lie was instructed, 
was dazzled by its splendour, aud shrunk from it 
jn alarm The sword instantly flew to heaven from 
whence a loud voice was heard to say, * G&rd Go- 
‘‘ vind' thy wishes shall be fnlfllled by thy posterity, 

and thy followers shall da ly increase The Brah 
mens were in df»pair at this failure but, after deep 
reflect on, they told Gbvmd there was still one mode 
of acquiring that honour for himself which appeared, 

■py the decree that had hten pronounced, doomed for 
his posterity If he would onlyallow them to take off his 
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political life ofi G6vind, “which is marked 
hy but few events of importance. These arc 
either related by Muhammedan authors, 
who detract from all the pretensions of this 
enemy of their faith and name ; by his dis- 
ciples, who exalt the slightest of his actions 
into the achievements of a divinity; or 
by himself, for lie wrote an account of his 
own wars. This last work, however, is 
more calculated to inflame the courage of 
his followers, than to comey correct in- 
formation of actual events. 

Gflrh G6und Smgh, in the Vicliitra Nd- 
tac, a work written by himself, and inserted 
in the Dasama Padshdh ka Grant’b, traces 
the descent of the Cshalriya tribe of S6ndi, 
to which he belongs, from a race of HmdCi 

head, and throw it into the fire, lieiiould be resus- 
citated to the enjoyment of the greatest glory. The 
Gur6 excused himself from trying this experiment, 
declaring that be was content that his descendants 
should enjoy the frnits of that tree which he had 
planted. , 
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-who founded llic cities of Cas6r 
and Lahore He was born, lie sl«ates, at 
Talan, or Patna, and brought up at Madra 
Dcs, m the Penjfib lie went, after his 
filhcrs death, to the banks of the Cahndi, 
or Yamunfi, and addicted himself to hunt- 
ing the wild beasts of the forest, and other 
manlj dl^e^slons. but this occupation, he 
adds, ofiended the emperor of Dehli, who 
ordered chiefs, of the IMuhammcdan race, 
to attack him Ghrh G6vind describes, m 
this work, iiith great animation, his own 
feat*!, and those of his fiiends-f** m the first 

* These appear, from the same authority, to 

be descended m a direct line from Hindu gods 

+ The following short extract from the translation 
of the Vichitra Nhtac, will show that G6vind gave his 
friends their full meed of praise, and will also exhibit 
the character of his style “ Crip&l rages, wielding his 
“ mace he crushed the skull of the fierce Hyat 
“ Khan He made the blood spurt aloft, an^ scat 
“ tered the brains of ^e chie^ as Cnshna crushed the 
“ earthen vessel of butter Hien Nand Cband raged 
' in dreadful ire, Jaunchmg the spear, and wielding 
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of his actions , in which, by his account, 
the arrows of the Sikhs ^rere iicton- 

“ the sword He broke his keen scimitar, and drew 
“ his dagger, to support the honour of the Sondi race 
“ Then my maternal uncle, Cnpal, adsanced m bis 
rage, and exhibited the skilful war feats of n true 
" Cshatriya Tlie mighty warrior, thongh struck by 
“ an arrow, with another made a valiant Khan fall 
from his saddle, and Sahch Cband, of the Cshatriya 
** race, strove in the battle’s fury, and slew a blood 
** ibirsty Kbin, a warrior of Khorasan " After record 
ug tbe actions of many others, Goviod thus describes 
hia own deeds “ The blood-dnnliDg spectres and 
ghosts yelled for carnage, the fierce Vetala, the 
** chief of the spectres, laughed for joy, and sternly 
“ prepared for his repast The vultures hovered 
“ arpund, screaming for their prey Han Cband, (a 
“ Hindd chief in the emperors armj,) in his wrath 
« drawing his bow, first struck iny steed with an 
arrow aiming a second time, he discharged his 
“ arrow, but the Deity presened me, and it passed 
“ me, and only grazed my ear Ilis third mow struck 
“ my breast it tore open the mail, and pierced the 
« skin, leaving a slight scar, hut the God whom I 
“ adore sased me ■\>*ben I felt this hurt, my anger 
« was kindled, I drew my bow and discharged an 
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ous over the sabres of the Muhamme- 
dans *. 

Tiiis first success appears to have greatly 
increased the number of Gfirti G6vind’s 
followers, u?hoin he established at Anand- 
pfir, Khlldr, and the towns in their vici- 
nity; where they remained, till called to 

” arrow: all my champions did the same, rnshing 
“ onwards to the battle. TTien I aimed at the young 
" hero, and struck him Han Chand perished, and 
“ many of his host, death devoured him, who was 
** called a among a hundred thousand li&jita. 
“ Then all the host, struck with consternation, fled, 
** deserting the field of combat I obtained the vic- 
“ tory through the favour of the Most High, and, 
“ victorious in the field, we raised aloud the song of 
“ triumph Biches fell on ns like rain, and all our 
“ warriors were glad ” 

* Hyfit Khan and Nejfibet Khfin are mentioned as 
two of the principal chiefs of the emperor’s army that 
fell m this first action Govind, speaking of the fall 
of the latter, says " 'V^Tien Ncjabet Khan fell, the 
“ world exclaimed, Alas ' but the region of Swarg^a 
“ (the heavens) shouted victory ” 
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aid the Rdjd of Nadon*^, BMma Chand, 
•who was threatened with an invasion by 
the Kdjd of Jammu , who had been excited 
to bostiliUes bj Alia Khan, a Mogul chief, 
then at war with Bhima Chand. 

Ghrh Govind giies an account of this 
war, Avhich consisted of attacking and de- 
fending the narrow passes of the moun- 
tains He describes BMma Chand and him- 
self as leading on their T\*amors, who ad- 
%anccd, he says, to battle, “ like a stream 
“ of fianic consuming the forest” They 
were completely successful m this expe- 
dition , the Raj"! of Jammu, and lus AIu- 

• A tDOuatoinous tract of countiy, that borders on 
the Penjib It lies to the N W of Srinagar, and the 
S E of Jamiru The present Fuji, Sansdr Chand, is 
-i chief of great respecubtliiy His country has Jately 
been orerrun by the Ruji of Kepil and Gorcha I 
ileiived considerable information regarding this family, 
and their territories, from the enroy of Sansif Cliaod, 
who attended Lord Labe, in ISOS, when the Briiish 
army tras in the Penjab 
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hammedan allies, having been defeated, 
and chased with disgrace across llie Satlej. 

Ghrh G6vmd next relates the ad\ance 
of the son of Dildwer Kh4a against him.' 
The object of the Muhammedan chief 
appears to have been, to surpiise Gdvind 
and his followers at night but, when that 
project was defeated, his troops were seized 
with a panic, and fled from the Sikhs with- 
out a contest The father, enraged at tlie 
disgraceful retreat of his son, collected all 
his followers, and sent Husain Khdo, who 
made successful inroads upon the Sikhs, 
taking several of their principal forts A 


* Though the ^ccount of this war is given in a 
style sufficiently indatetl for the wars of the demons 
and angels , yet, as Gorind relates, that Husain Khan 
returned a messenger, whicli one of the principal Kaj^s 
had sent him, with this ine3$age to his master, " Pay 
“ down ten thousand rupees, or destruction descends 
*' ontfaybead,’ we may judge,bDth from the demand, 
and the amount of the contribution, of the oatunt of 
this contest, as well as its scale It was evidently on? 
of those petty provincial wars, which took place in 
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general action at laSt took place, in rrhich 
the Khdn, after performing prodigies of 
valour, was defeated, and lost his life G6r6 
G6vmd -was not present at this battle 
“ The lord of the earth/* he sajs, “ de- 
“ tamed me from this conflict, and caused 
“ the ram of steel to descend in another 
“ quarter” 

Dilawer Ivhdn and Rustam Khdn next 
marched against the Sikhs, who appear to 
ha\e been disheartened at the loss of some 
of their principal chiefs, and more at the 
accounts they received of Aurung 2 eb*s 
rage at their progress, and of his having 
detached his son to the dislnct of Madra*, 
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an order to take measures to quell them. At 
the prince’s approach, “ every body,” says 
Ghrd G6vind, “ -was struck with terror. 

Unable to comprehend the ways of the 
“ Eternal, several deserted me, and fled, 
“ and took refuge in the lofty mountains. 
“..These vile cowards were,” he adds, “ too 
*“ greatly alarmed in mind to understand 
“ theiruowu advantage; .for the emperor 
“ sent troops, who burnt the habitations of 
“ those that had fled.” He lakes this oc- 
casion . of denouncing every misery that 
this world can bring, and all the pains and 
horrors of the next, on those who > desert 
their G6r6, or priest “ The man who 
“ does this,” he writes, ** shall neither have 
“ child nor ofispring. His aged parents 
“ shall die in grief and sorrow, and he 
“ shall perish like a dog, and be thrown 
“ into hell to lament.” After many mote 
curses on apostates, lie concludes this ana- 
thema by stating, that the good genius 
of prosperity in tins world, and eternal 
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blessings in the nest, shall be the certain 
rcTvard of all wlio rem^n attached to thdr 
Ghifi : and, as an instance, he affirms, that 
not one of those faithful followers, who had 
adhered to lum at this trying crisis, had 
received the least injury*. ‘ 

G6rh G6viod closes his hrst work, the 
Vichitra Ndtac, with a further representa- 
tion jOn the shame that attends apostasy, 
,and the rewards that await those that prcn e 
true to their religion;* and he concludes 
by a prayer fo the Deity, and a declaration 
of his intention to compose, for the use 
of hb disciples, a still larger work ; by which 
' ; 1 

♦ There is a remarkable passage lo this chapter, m 
srhich Gurli Guviad appears to acknowledge > the 
anpiemacy of the emperor " God,” be says, “ formed 
« both Baba (Ninac) and B&ber Cthe emperor of t hfit 
"^wame) Look upon Baba as tlie Padshah (king) of 
“/religion, and Bibcr, the lord of the srorld. He 
who XTiU not give N&nac a single damn, (a com the 
“ sixteenth part of an ana,) will rcceiTC a severe 
“ punishment from Baber," 
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the Sikhs conceive that lie meant the rest 
of the Ddsama Pddsh^h ka Grant’h, of 
■which the Vichitra N&tac forms the first 
section 

An account of G6vinds \var with the 
BAja of KdhiKir*, is found in a work writ- 
ten in the Ddgar, or mountain dialect of 
the Pcnjabi tongue, which gives an account 
of some other actions of this chief Though 
this account is greatly exaggerated, it no^ 
doubt states some facts correctly, and there- 
fore ments a brief notice According to 
this authority, the Raj^s of ICahilhr, Jiswdl, 
and others, being defeated and disgraced m 
several actions, applied to the court of 
Aurungz6b for aid a^mst GCirCi G6vmd, 
from whom they slated that they had 
received great injuries When the emperor 

* Kahildr, or KahI6re, is situated on the Satlej, 
above M&k haval It is near the mouatams through 
which that river flows loto the Penjab Another 
place o! the name of Kiitlhr, or Kahlhre, is situated a 
short distance from Lahore, to the N E ofthatcitjr 
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asked who made the complaint, the answer 
was: “ It is the chief of Kahilur, thy 
“ servant, who has been despoiled of his 
“ country by Tiolence, though a faithful 
“ Zemindar (landholder), and one who has 
“ always been punctual in paying his con- 
“ tributions.” Such were the representa- 
tions, this author states, by which they 
obtained the aid of an army from the 
^emperor. 

Their combined forces proceeded against 
Ghrfi Govind and his followers, who 
were' obliged to shut themselves up ,in 
their fortresses, where they endured every 
misery that sickness and famine can bring 
upon a besieged place. G6vind, after 
suffering the greatest hardships, deter- 
mined to attempt his escape. He ordered 
his followers to leave the fort, one by one, 
at midnight, and to separate the moment 
they, went out. The misery of tliis separa- 
tion, which divided the father from the 
cliild, tlie husband from the wife, and 
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brothers ’from sisters, was horrible; but it 
was the onlj chance which they had of 
safety, and his orders were obeyed. He 
himself went, among the rest ; and, after 
undergoing great iatigue, and escaping 
many dangers, he arrived at Charakdur, by 
the of which place he vvas received in 
a kind and -friendly manner. His enemies 
had entered 'the fortress which G6vind left, 
the moment he fled, and made many pri-* 
soners ; among which were his mother and 
his two'' children, who were carried to 
Foujdar Kli/m, the governor of Sirhind, 
by whose orders they were inhumanly mas- 
sacred*. The army of the emperor, aided 
liy the Rdjds hostile to G6vin<(, next marched 
to Chamkdur, and encompassed it on all 
sides. Govind, in despair, clasping his 
hands, called upon the goddess of the 
sword^. “ The world sees," he exclaimed, 

* The Muhammedan authors blame Vizir Khan for 
this unnecessary and impolitic act of barbarity. 

Bhav^nt Durg^. 
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“ that we have^no help but thee!” saying 
which, he prepared, with his few followers, 
to make the most desperate resistance./ 
The^ emperor’s anny, employed at this 
penod against Gdnnd, was commanded by 
Khwdjeh Muhamraed and J^aharhKhdn, 
who deputed, at the commencement bf the 
siege, an envoy to the Sikh leader, ^vith the 
following message : “ This array is not one 
** belonging to 'Rdjds and Bdnds : it is that 
** of the great Aurungzeb : show, therefore, 
“ thy respect, and embrace the tiHie faith.” 
The envoy proceeded, in the execution of 
his mission, with all Uie pride of those he 
represented. “ Listen,” said he, from him- 
self to Gdrd G6vmd, “ to the words of the 
“ Nawdb; Iea>e off contending r^nth us, 
“^and playing the infidel; Tor it is evident 
» 30U never can reap admntage from ^uch 
“ an unequal war.” He was slopped by 
Ajit Singh, the son of Gdvind, from saying 
more. That youth, seizing \iis scimetar, 
exclaimed : » If you utter another word, I 
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‘Mwill humble your Ipride: Iiwillismite 
" your head'from your body, and cut you 
*‘ito pieces, for daring to speak suclilan- 
“ 'guage 'before our chiefs." The blood of 
the envoy boiled with rage, and he returned 
with ilhis answer to hi$ master. ' • 

I This effort to subdue the fortitude and 
faith of G6vind having failed, the siege 
commenced -with great vigour. A long 
description is given 'by ]B'hai G6r6 Dds 
B’halS and other Sikh authors, of the ac-' 
tions 'that were performed. Amongst the 
moat distinguished, were those of the brave, 
but unfortunate, Ajit Singh*, the son of 

* In the Peaj&bi narratWe of' B'hai G&r6 Das 
BhalS, the actions, of Smgb, and Ranjit Singh, 
sons of Govmd, are particularly described ; andjirom 
one part of the desciiptton, it trould appear that the 
fami ly^of G6vmd, proud of their descent, had not laid 
aside the z«nar, or holy cord, to which they were, as 
belonging to the Cshatriya race, entitled. Speaking ■ 
of these youths, the author says; “Slaughtering every • 

Turk and Pahlan whom they saw, they adorned 
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G(ir(i G6\md, whose death is thus recorded * 
“ A second time the Kh^n advanced, and 
“ the battle raged Some fought, ?some 
fled Ajit Singh, covered with glory, 
departed to Suarga (heaven). Indra*, 
“ first of the gods (Dev aids), advanced 
“ with the celestial host to meet him , he 
“ conducted him to Devaptir, the citj of 
“ the gods, and sealed him on a celestial 
** throne haring remained there a j short 
“ time, he proceeded to the region of the 
** sun Thus,” he concludes, “ Ajit Singh 
“ departed m glory , and his fame evlcnds 


“ tlieir sacred strings, b/ coo\ertiDg them into snord- 
« belts Retntomg from the field, they sought their 

father, who bestowed a hundred blessings on their 
“ scimelars’ 

• The Sikh author, tlmugh he may reject the super- 
sliuous idolatry of the Hind((s, adorns his descriptions 
with every image lu mjthologj can furnish, and 
claims for Ins hero the same high honours m Sivarga, 
that a Brahmen would expect for one of the Pandu 


race 
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“ over three worlds,, for the fame of the 

warrior lives for ever." i i 

Though G6vlnd shoned an invincible 
spirit, and performed , prodigies of valour, 
having killed, with his own hand, Nahar 
Khan, and wounded Kliwajch Miihanimed, 
the other leader of the emperor's ; troops, 
it was impossible to contend longer against 
such superior numbers ; and he at last, 
taking advantage of a daik night, ded from 
Chamkdur, covering his face, according to 
the Sikh author, from shame at his own 
disgrace. 

This sketch of the life of G6vind is com- 
piled fjom his own works, and those of 
other Sikh vvriteis, such as Nand and B’hai 
Ghrh D6s ; and the events recoided, allow- 
ing for the colouring with which such nar- 
ratives are written in the East, appear to be 
correct : the leading facts are almost all 
established bj the evidence of contemporary 
oVluhammedan writers, to whom we must 
trust for the remainder of his history; as 
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the authonties have followed end at the 
penod of his flight from Chamhdur 

Most accounts agree that Gflrh G6vind, 
after his flight, was, from a sense of his 
misfortunes, and the loss of his children, 
bereft of his reason, and wandered about 
for a considerable time in the most de- 
plorable condition One account states, 
that he died in the Penjdb , another, that 
he went to Patna, where he ended his dajs; 
a third, taken from a Sikh authonly*, as- 
serts that Ghrfl G6vind, after remaining 
some time in the Lak'hi-Jungle, to which 
he had fled, returned without molestation 


• 'Mr Foster has followed this aaihorjly m his 
account of the nation and I am inclined to 
believe that the part of it which relate* to G(ii6 G&- 
vmds djring at Nader, id the Delflnn, of a wound 
received from a Paun, is correct, as it is written on 
the last page of a copy of the Adi Grant h, in my pos- 
session, with several other facts relative to the dates of 
the births and deaths of the principal high priests of 
the Sikhs 
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to his former residence in »the Penjdb ; and 
that, so far from meeting with any per- 
secution from the Mohammedan govern- 
ment, he received favours ^ from the em- 
peror, Bah^der Shdh ; > who, aware of his 
military talents, gave him a small military 
command in the Dekliin, where he was 
stabbed by a Pat&n soldier's son, and ex- 
pired of his wounds, in the year 1708, at 
Nad6r, a town situate on the Godaveri nver, 
about one hundred miles from Hyderabad. 

It is sufficiently established, from these 
contradictory and imperfect accounts of the 
latter years of G6rh G6vind, that he per- 
formed no actions worthy of record after 
his flight from Chamk6ur: and when we 
consider the enthusiastic ardour of hib mind, 
his active habits, lus valour, and the insa- 
tiable thirst of revenge, which he had 
cherished through life, against the mur- 
derers of his father, and the oppressors of 
his sect, we cannot think, when that leading 
passion of his mmd must have been in- 
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creased by the massacre of his children, 
and the death or mublation* of Ins most 
attached follotvers, that he would have 
remained inactive , much less that he would 
have sunk into a servant of that govern- 
ment, against winch he had been in con- 
stant rebellion nor is it likely that such a 
leader as Gfirh G6iind could eier have 
been trusted by a IMuhammedan prince 
and there appears, therefore, eiery reason 
to gne credit to those accounts which state, 
that mental distraction, m consequence of 
deep distress and disappointment, was the 
cause of the imetnity of G(ir6 Gdiiuds 
declining 3 ears Noris sucli a conclusion at 
all at variance with the fact of his being 
killed at Isad6r, as it is probable, eren if 
he was reduced to the state desenbed, that 
he conunued, till the close of his existence, 

• Boll. 01 a.o,oVoor Md oilier fori., from ol.id, 
llie fern, .bed S.llis nttcmpled to ewopc, many of 
ihem were tokeo, nod had the.r oo.cs a„d car. 
ent off 
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'that wandering and adventurous life to 
which he had' been so early accustomed. 

•In the' character of this refonncr of the 
Sikhs, It is^ impossible not to recognise 
inany< of those features ‘ which liave dis- 
tinguished the most celebrated founders of 
political communities. TJic object he at- 
tempted was great and laudable. It was 
the emancipation of Jiis tribe from op- 
pression 'and persecution; and the means 
which he adopted, were sucli as a compre- 
hensive mind could alone have suggested. 
The Muhamraedan conquerors of India, as 
they added to their territories, added to 
their strength, by making proselytes through 
the double means of persuasion and force ; 
and these, the moment they had adopted 
their faith, became the supporters of their 
power against the efforts of tlie Hindhs ; 
ivho, bound m the chains of their civil and 
religious institutions, could neither add to 
ihnr number by admilling comerls, nor 
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allow more than a small proportion of the 
population of the country to arm against 
the enemy. G6vind saw that he could 
only hope for success by a bold departure 
from usages which were calculated to keep 
those, by whom they were obsei^ed, m 
a degraded subjection to an insulting and 
intolerant race. ** You make Hindhs Mu- 
** hammedans, and are justified by your 
“ laws,” he is said to have wnllen to Au- 
rungzeb now I, on a principle of self- 
** preservation, which is supenor to all 

laws, will make Muhammedans Hindhs*. 
“ You may rest,” he added, in fancied 
** secunty but beware! for I ttiU teach 
“ the sparroa to strike the eagle to the 
“ ground.” A fine allusion to his design of 

• Meaning Sikhs, whose faith, though it differs 
widely from the present worship of the Hindijs, has 
been ihonght to hate considerable analogy to the 

pare imd simple religion ongmallv followed by that 
nation. 
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inspiring the lowest races among the Hindhs 
with that valour and ambition which would 
lead them to perform the greatest actions. 

The manner dn which G6vind endea- 
voured to accomplish the great plan h© 
had formed, has been exhibited in the im- 
perfect sketch given of his life. His elForts 
to establish that temporal power in his own 
person, 'of which he laid the foundation for 
his iribe, were daring and successful in as 
great a degree as circumstances would 
admit: ’but' it was not possible he could 
create means, in a few years, to oppose, 
with success, the forc6 of one of the greatest 
empires in the univeree. The spirit, how- 
ever, which he infused into his followers, 
was handed down as a nch inheritance to 
their children; who, though they consider 
Bdbd Ndndc as the author of their religion, 
revere, with a just gratitude, G£ir6 Gdvind, 
as the founder of their worldly greatness 
and politicaf indepencfeoce. They are con- 
scious, indeed, that they have become, from 
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the adoption of his Jaws and institutions, 
the scourge of their enemies ; and have con- 
quered and held, for more than half a 
century, the finest portion of the once great 
empire of the house of Taimur. < 

Gfirfi G6vind tras the last acknowledged 
religious ruler of the Sikhs. A prophecy 
had limited their spiritual guides to the 
number of ten; and llieir superstition, aided, 
no doubt, by the action of that spirit of 
independence which his institutions had 
iutroduced, caused its fulfilment. The suc- 
cess, however, of Banda, a Bair^igi, who 
w'as the devoted follower and friend of 
Gdr6 Gdvind, established their union under 
his banners. A short period after G6vind’s 
death, the grief of Banda at the misfortune 
of his priest, is said, by Sikh authors, to 
have settled into a gloomy and desperate 
desire to revenge his wrongs. The con- 
fusion which took iplace on the death of 
Auiungzeb, which happened inj thc''year 
1707, was favourable to'his wishes.! After 
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plundering the country, and defeating most 
of the petty'Muhamnjedan chiefs tliat were 
opposed to him,' he thought himself suffi- 
ciently strong to venture on an action with 
Poujdar Khiin, the governor of the province 
of Sarhind, and the man of all others most 
abhorred by the Sikhsi'as the murderer of 
the infant childien of Ghrii G6vind. ‘5 This 
action was fought withi valour hyitlie Mu- 
hammedans ; and tvith all that desperation 
on the part of the Sikhs, which the most 
savage spirit of revenge could inspire: and 
this, aided by the courage and conduct 
of their leader, gave them the victory, after 
a severe contest. Toujdar Khfin fell, with 
most of his army, to whom the enraged 
Sikhs gave no quarter. Norwas their savage 
revenge satiated by the destruction of the 
Muhanimedan army ; they put to death 
the wife and children of Vizir Khdn, and 
almost all the inhabitants of Sarhind. They 
destroyed. thie of that 

city ; and, in, a spirit of wild and brutal 
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rage, dug up the carcasses of the dead, 
and exposed ^ tliem to tbc I devoured by 
beasts' of prey/ Encouraged by tliis suc- 
cess, ) and hardened by . the lessons of 
Banda to deeds of the most horrid atro- 
city, the Sikhs rushed forward, rand sub- 
dued all the country between the Satl^j 
and the Jumna; and, crossing that river, 
made inroads into the ‘ province of Sa- 
hdranphr*^ It is unnecessary to state 
the particulars of this memorable incursion, 
which, from, all accounts, appears to have 
been one of the severest scourges with 
which a country was ever afflicted. E\ery 
excess that Uie'most wanton barbanty could 
commit, every cruelty that an unappeased 
appetite of revenge could suggest, was in- 
flicted upon ithe mberable inhabitants of 
the provinces through which they passed, 
liife was only granted to tho^e who* con- 
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formed to the religion, and adopted the 
habits and dress of the Sikhs , and if Be- 
hddur S!iah had not quitted the Dek*hin, 
which he did m A D 1710, there is reason 
to think the whole of Hindustan would 
ha\e been subdued by these merciless in- 
vaders 

The first check the Sikhs recened was 
from an army Under Sultan JC6h Khhn 
That cbief defeated one of their advanced 
corps at Pdnipat’h, which, after being dis- 
persed, fled to join their leader Banda, at 
Sarhind The death of Beh^idur Shah pre- 
vented this success from being i pursued; 
and the confusion which followed that event, 
was favourable I to the Sikhs Banda de- 
feated Isldm Khdn, the viceroy of Lahore, 
and one of his fanatic followers stabbed 
B^yezid Khdn, tlie governor of Sarhmd, 
who had marched out of that town to 
encounter this array This, however, was 
the last of Banda's successful atrociUes. 
Abdal S^mad Khdn, a general of great 
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reputation, Tvas detached, with a Jai^e army, 
by the emperor Fanikhseir, against llie 
Sikhs, whom he defeated in a veiy' des- 
perate action ; in which, agreeable to i\Iu- 
hammedan authors, Banda performed pro- 
digies of valotir, and was only obliged to 
give wa3’ to the superior numbers and dis- 
cipline of the imperialists. The Sikhs were 
never able to make a stand after this defeat, 
and were hunted, like wild beasts, from one 
strong hold to another, by the army of 
the emperor; by whom their leader, and 
his most devoted followers, were nt Jast 
taken, after having suffered e\cry extreme 
of hunger and farigue*. f 
- Abdal Samad Khdn put to death great 
J 

♦ Tliej were taken in the fort of L6bgad, which js 
one hundred miles w'tbe Jioitb-eajt of Lahore. This 
fortress was completely soTTOunded, and the SiUis 
were only star>ed into sarreoder, having been reduced 
to such extremes, that they were reported to have 
eaten, what to them must have been most horrible, the 
flesh of the cow. 
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numbers -of the Sik)is after the surrender of 
L6hgad, the fortress in which they took 
refuge ; but sent Banda, and the principal 
chiefs of the tribe, to Dehli, where they 
were first treated with every kind of obloquy 
and insult, and then executed. A Mu- 
hammedan writer* relates the intiepidity 
ivith which these Sikh prisoners, but par- 
ticularly their leader, Banda, met death. 
“ It is singular/' he wiites, “ that these 
** people not only, behaved firmly during 
“ tlie execution, but they would dispute 
“ and wrangle with each other who should 
“ suffer first ; and they made interest with 
“ the executioner to obtain tl>e preference. 
“ Banda,” he continues, " was at last pro- 
“ duced, his son being seated in his lap. 

“ His father was ordered to cut his throat, 

“ which he did, without ultenng one word. 

“ Being then brought nearer the raagis- 


* The author of the Sar Mutalheun. 
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“ trale's tribunal, the latter ordered his 
“ fl^h to be tom off irith red hot pincers ; 

and it was in those moments he expired : 
“ his black soul taking its flight, by one of 
“ those wounds, towards the regions for 
“ which it was so well fitted." 

Thus perished Banda; who, though a 
brave and able leader, was one of the most 
cruel and ferocious of men, and endea- 
Toured to impart to his followers that feel- 
ing of merciless resentment which he che- 
rished against the whole Mubammedan 
race, whom he appears to have thought 
accountable for the cruelty and oppression 
of a few individuals of the persuasion*. 

• It IS necessary, howercr, to state, that there is a 
scbiszaatica] sect of 5ihh^ who are tensed Caed^i, or 
the follor^eis of Baada, srbo totally deny this account 
of the death of Banda, and znaintam that he escaped 
screrely sroonded from hta last battle, and took refo^e 
m BTiabar, where he qnietly ended his days, leaving 
two sons, ^jit Smgh and ZorHw^r Singh, who success- 
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Though the Sikhs, from being animated 
by a similar feeling, and encouraged by his 
first successes, followed Banda to the field, 
they do not revere his memory;- and he 
is termed, by some of their authors, a 
heretic ; who, intoxicated •with victory, en- 
deavoured to change the religious institu- 
tions and laws of Gfirh G6vind, many of 
whose most devoted follo-wers this fierce 
chief put to death, because they refused 
to depart from those usages which that 
revered spiritual leader had taught them to 
consider sacred. Among other changes, 
Banda wished to make the Sikhs abandon 
their blue dress, to refrain from drinking 
and eating flesh; and, instead of exclaim- 
ing ki Futteh i W6,! Khalsaji 

Id Futieh I the salutations directed by G6- 
vind, he directed them to exclaim, Fuitejt 

fully propagated his doctrine. Tins sect chiefly re- 
sides in Mult4n, Tata, and the other cities on the 
banks of the Indus. They recene the Adi-Grantli, 
but not the Dasama P4dsh4h ha Gratit’h 
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“ trale’s tribuDal, the latter ordered his 
“ flesh to be tom off with red hot pincers ; 
“ and it was in those moments he expired : 
“ his black soul taking its flight, by one of 
“ those wounds, towards the regions for 
** wliich it was so well fitted." 

Thus perished Banda; who, though a 
brave and able leader, was one of the most 
cruel and ferocious of men, and endea- 
voured to impart to his followers that feel- 
ing of merciless resentment which he che- 
nshed against the whole Muhammedan 
race, whom he appears to ha\e thought 
accountable for the cruelty and oppression 
of a few individuals of the persuasion*. 

• It u accessary, horrcvet, to state, that tl\ere is a 
schismatical sect of SiLhs, who are termed Baodai, or 
the followers of Banda, wbo totally deny ihts acconnt 
of the death of Babda, and inaintain that be escaped 
severely wounded from bis last battle, and took refuge 
in B babar, where he qnietly ended his days, leaving 
two sons, Ajit Singh and Zorawfer Singh, who success- 
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Though the Sik!is, from being animated 
by a similar feeling, and encouraged by his 
first successes, followed Banda to the field, 
they do not revere his memory;- and he 
is termed, by some of their authors, a 
heretic ; who, intoxicated with victory, en- 
deavoured to change the religious institu- 
tions and laws of Gfirfi G6vind, many of 
whose most devoted followers this fierce 
chief put to death, because they refused 
to depart from those usages which that 
revered spiritual leader bad taught them to 
consider sacred. Among other changes, 
Banda wished to make the Sikhs abandon 
their blue dress, to refrain from dunking 
and eating flesh; and, instead of exclaim- 
ing TP'd / GriirUji ki Futteh I JV& ! KhAhaji 
hi Futteh / the salutations directed by G6- 
vind, he directed, them to exclaim, 

fully propagated his doctrine. Tins sect clnedy re- 
sides in Mult&n, Tata, and the other cities on the 
banks of the Indus. Thej tecewe the Adi-GrantTi, 
but not the Dasama Pf^shih La Grant'h 
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J)*hcrm / Futich dtrsan ! which means, 
“ Success to piety! Success to the sect!” 
These innovations were very generally re- 
sisted ; but the dreaded severit 3 ’ of Banda 
made, many conform to his orders. The 
class of Ac^s*, or immortals, who had 
been established by Ghth G6vind, con- 
tinued to oppose the innovations with great 
obstinacy j and many of them suffered mar- 
tyrdom, rather than change either their 
mode of salutation, diet, or dress; and, 
at the death of Banda, their cause tri- 
umphed. All the institutions of G(ir6 G6- 
vind were restored: but the blue dress, 
instead of being, as at first, worn by all, 
appears, from that date, to have become 
the particular right of the Ac^lis, whose 
valour, in its defence, well merited the ex- 
clusive privilege of wearing this original 
uniform of a true Sikb. 

* Aq accooQt of thu class of Sikhs mil be hereafter 


giTen. 
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-* After the defeat arid death of Baada, 
every measure was taken, that an active 
resentment could suggest, not only to de- 
stroy the power, but to extirpate the race, 
of the Sikhs. An astonishing number of 
that sect must have fallen, in the last two 
or three years of the contest with the im- 
perial armies, as the irritated Muhamrae- 
dans gave them no quarter. After -the 
execution of their chief, a royal edict was 
•issued, ordering all who professed the reli- 
gion of Nfinac to be taken and put to 
death, wherever found. To give effect 
to’ this mandate, a reward was offered for 
the head of every Sikh; and all Hindhs 
were ordered to shave their hair off, under 
pain of death. The few Stkhs, that escaped 
this general execution, fled into the moun- 
tains to the N. E. of the Penjdb, where 
they found a refuge from the rigorous per- 
secution by which their tribe was pursued ; 
while numbers bent before the tempest 
which they could not resist, and abandoning 
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the outward usages of their religion, satis- 
fied their consciences with the secret practice 
of its rites. 

From the defeat and death of Banda 
till the invasion of India by Nfidir Shah, 
a period of nearly thirty years, we hear 
notliing of .the Sikhs; but, on the occur- 
rence of that event, they are staled to have 
fallen upon the peaceable inhabitants of the 
Penjdb, who sought shelter in the hills, and 
to have plundered them of that property 
which they were endeat curing to secure 
from the rapacity of the Persian invader. 

Enriched with these spoils, the Sikhs left 
the lulls, and built the fort of DalewdI, on 
the Rdvi, from whence they made preda- 
tory incursions, and are stated to have 
added both to their wealth and reputation, 
by harassing and plundering the rear of 
Nadir Shah’s army, which, when it returned 
to Persia, was encumbered TOth spoil, and 
inarched, from a contempt of its enemies, 
with a disregard to all order. 
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The weak state to which the ^pire of 
Hindustan was reduced , and the confusion 
into which the provinces of Lahore and 
Cdbul were thrown, by the death of N«ddir; 
were events of too fiivourable a nature to 
the Sikhs to be neglected b^ that race, who 
became daily more bold, from their num- 
bers being greatly increased by the union 
of all those who had taken shelter in the 
mountains j the readmission into the sect 
of those who, to save their lives, had ab- 
jured, for a period, their usages, and the 
conversion of <i number of proselytes, when 
hastened to join a standaid, under which 
robbery was made sacied , and to plunder, 
was to be pious 

Aided inth these recruits, the Sikhs now 
extended their irruptions over most of the 
provinces of the Penj^b and though it was 
some time before they repossessed them- 
selves of Amritsar, they began, immediately 
after they quitted their fastnesses, to flock 
to that holy city at the periods of their 
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feasts. Some performed this pilgrimage in 
secret, and in disguise: but in general, ac- 
cording to a contemporary Muhamraedan 
author, the Sikh horsemen were seen riding, 
at full gallop, towards ** their favourite 
“ shrine of devotion. They were often 
“ 'slain in making this attempt, and some- 
“ times taken prisoners ; but they used, on 
“ such occasions, to seek, instead of avoid- 
** ing, the crown of martyrdom : and the 
“ same authority states, that ’an instance 
“ was never known of a Sikh, taken in his 
“ way to Amritsar, consenting to abjure his 
“ faith." ' 

It ib foreign to the olyect of this sketch 
to enter into a detail of those efforts by 
•which the Sikhs rose into tiiat pow’er which 
they now possess. It will be sufficient to 
glance at the principal events which have 
marked their progress, from the period of 
their emerging from the mountains, to which 
they had been driven after the death of 
Banda, to that of the conquest and subjec- 
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tion of those fine provinces over which their 
rule IS now established This sect, as has 
been before stated, have never admitted 
a spmtinl leader since the death of Gdrd 
G6vind It nns success, and the force of 
a savage but strong genius, which united 
them, for a period, under Banda, and they 
hai e, since liis death, had no acknowledged 
general, leader, or pnnee Each individual 
followed to the 6eld the Sirdar or chief, 
who, from birtfi, tlie possession of property, 
or from valour and cvpenence, had become 
lus superior These chiefs again were of 
different rank and pietensions a greater 
number of followers, higlier reputation, the 
possession of wealth, or lands, constituted 
that difference , and, from one or other of 
these causes, one chief generally enjoyed a 
decided pre eminence, and, consequently, 
had a lead in their military councils But, 
nevertheless, they always went through the 
forox of selecting a militacj leader at tlieir 
Ghrh-matd, or national council, where, 
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iorerer, influence preraflefl, and the mast 
powerful was certain of being elected. 

Such a mode of government was in itself 
little calculated to give that strength and 
union whicli the cause of the Sikhs re- 
quired : but the peculiarities of their usages, 
the ardent character of their faith, the power 
of. their enemies, and the oppression they 
endured, amply supplied the place of all 
other ordinances. To unite and to act in 
one body, and on one principle, was, with 
the first Sikhs, a law of necessity : it was,' 
amid the dangers witli which they were 
surrounded, their only hope of success, and 
their sole means of preservation : and it 
was to these causes, combined with the 
-weakness and internal contests of their ene- 
mies, to which this sect owes its extraordi- 
nary rise, — not to their boasted constitution ; 
which, whether we call it an oligarchy, 
which it really is ; or a theocracy, which the 
Sikhs consider it; has not a principle in its 
composition that would preserve it one day 
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from ruin, if vigorously assailed. But of 
this their history wiU furnish the best 
example. 

Encouraged by the confusion which took 
place on the first AfghAn* invasion, the 
Sikhs made themselves masters of a con- 
siderable part of the Dutib of Ravi and 
Jalendra*!*, and extended their incursions 
to the neighbouring countries. They, how- 
ever, at tills period received several severe 
checks from Mir Manu, the governor of 
Lahore, wlio is said, by Muhammedan 
authors, to have been only withheld from 
destroying them by the counsel of his 
minister, Kodd Mai, who was himself a 
Sikh of the Klialdsaj: tnbe. Mir Manu 

* A D 1746 

•f- The country between the rivers Ravi and B^yah, 
and that river and theSatl^j. 

t A sect of non-conformist Sikbs, who believe in the 
Adi Gtant’h of N(iiaac, but do not conform to the insti- 
tutions of G6r6 Govind Ibey are called Khalksa 
This word is said, by some, to be from khahtfjjure or 
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appointed Adina B6g Kh/in to the charge 
of the countries in which the'Sikhs main- 
tained themselves ; and, as that able but 
artful chief considered this turbulent tribe 
in no other light than as the means of his 
personal advancement, he was careful not 
to reduce them altogether; but, after defeat- 
ing them in an action, which was fought 
near IMak'havdl, he entered into a secret 
understanding with them, by which, though 
their excursions were limited, they enjoyed 
a security to' whicli lliey had been unac- 
customed, and from which they gathered 
strength and resources for future efforts. 

At the death of Mir Manu*, the Sikhs 
took all those advantages, which the local 
distractions of a falling empire offered them, 
of extending and establishing their power. 

sehet, aod to mean tbe pnrest, or the select : bj" others, 
from JJialaSffree, and to mean the freed or exempt, 
alluding to the tribe being exempt from the usages 
imposed on the other Sikhs. 

* A.D. 1752. 
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Their bands, under their most active leaders, 
plundered in every direction, and were suc- 
cessful in obtaining possession of several 
countries, from which they have never since 
been expelled • and their success, at this 
period, was promoted, instead of being 
checked, by the appointment of their old 
friend, Adina Beg KliAn, to Lahore; as 
that brave chief, anxious to defend his oun 
government against tlie Afghdns, imme- 
diately entered into a confederacy with the 
Sikhs, whom he encouraged to plunder the 
territories of Ahmed Shah Abdfd). 

The Afghdn monarch, resenting this pre- 
datory warfare, m which the governor of 
Lahore was supported by the court of 
Dehli, determined upon invading India 
Adina BAg, unable to oppose him, fled , 
and the Sikhs could only venture to plunder 
the baggage, and cut off the stragglers of 
the AfgliAn array , by which they so irntated 
Ahmed Shah, that he threatened them witli 
punishment on his return, and, when he 
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marched to Cdbul, he left his son, Taimur 
Khdn, and his vizir, Jdidn Khdn, at La- 
hore, with orders to take vengeance on the 
Sikhs for all the excesses which they had 
committed. The first expedition of Taimur 
Khdn was against their capital, Amritsar, 
which he destroyed, filling up their sacred 
tank, and polluting all their places of wor- 
ship: by which action he provoked the 
whole race to such a degree, that they all 
assembled at Lahore, and not only at- 
tempted to cut off’ the communication 
between the fort and country, but collected 
and divided the revenues of the towns and 
villages around it. Taimur Khdn, enraged 
at this presumption, made several attacks 
upon them, but was constantly defeated ; 
and being at last reduced to the necessity 
of evacuating Lahore, and retreating to 
C^bul, the Sikhs, under one of their cele- 
brated leaders, called Jasa Singh Cal^l, im- 
mediately took possession of the \acant 
Subali of Lahore, and ordered rupees to be 
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coined, Mitli an inscnption to the following 
import: “ Coined by the grace of Khal- 
sail jl, in the country of Ahmed, con- 
“ qucred by Jasa Singh CaKtl " 

Ulie Sikhs, who were so deeply indebted 
to the forbearance of Adina B6g Khdn, 
now considered thcmselies above the power 
of that chief ; who, in order to regain his 
government from them and the Afghdns, 
was obliged to invite the Mahrdta leaderSf 
Haghundt’Ii Rdo, Saheb Pateil, and Malhdr 
Udo, to enter the Penjdb. jVidcd by these 
chiefs, he first advanced to Sarhind, where 
he was joined by some Sikhs that remained 
attached to him Samad Ivhdn, the officer 
who had been left, in charge of Sarhind 
by Ahmed Khdn, found himself obliged to 
evacuate that pHcc, which he had no 
sooner done, than the Sikhs began to 
plunder. The Mahrdtas. always jealous of 
their booty, determined to attack and punish 
them for this v loHtion of what they deemed 
their exclusive pnvilcge but Adina Beg 
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receiving intelligence of their intentions, 
communicated it to the Sikhs , who, taking 
advantage of the darkness of the night, 
saved themselves by flight 

After the fall of Sarhind, the hlahrdtas, 
accompanied by Adloa B6g Xhin, ad- 
vanced to Lahore, and soon expelled both 
the Sikhs and the Ajghdns from the pnn- 
cipal towns of the provinces of Sarhmd and 
Lahore , of ^rhicli they not only took pos- 
session, but sent a governor, to ibe province 
of Multan , and Saheb Pateil advanced to 
the Attock*, where he remained for a few 
months But the commotions of Hind6s- 
liin and the Dek’hin soon obliged these 
foreigner to abandon the PenjAb , whicli 
they did the same 3 ear they had reduced 
It Tliey appointed Adina Beg Khdn go- 
vernor of Lahore He died in the ensuing 

* The empire of the Mahratas bad at ths proud 
moment, reached its zenith Hic battle of PanipatK 
toot { Hce soon aftern'ords , since nhich it has rapidljr 
declined 
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year; and, by his death, afforded an oppor- 
tunity to the Sikhs, which they eagerly 
seized, to make themselves again jnasters 
of the province of Lahore. Their success 
was, however, soon checked by Ahmed 
Shah Abddli ; who, irritated by their unsub- 
dued turbulence, and obstinate intrepidity, 
made every effort (after he had gained the 
victory of PAnipat’li, which established his 
supremacy at Dehli) to destroy their power ; 
and, with tliis view, he entered the Pcnjdb 
early in 17^3, and overran the whole of 
that country with a numerous army, defeat- 
ing and dispersing the Sikhs in every direc- 
tion. That sect, unable to make any stand 
against the army of the Abd^li, pursued 
their old plan of retreating near the moun- 
tains ; and collected a large force in the 
northern districts of Sarhind, a distance of 
above one hundred miles from Lahore, 
where the army of Ahmed Shah was en- 
camped. Here they conceived themselves 
to be in perfect safety: but that prince 
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made one of those rapid movements for 
•wliich be ^as so celebrated, and reaching 
the Sikh army on the second day, i com- 
pletely surprised, and defeated it vrith great 
slaughter. In this action, svbich ^vas fought 
in Pebruary, 1762, the Sikhs are 'said to 
have lost upwards of twenty thousand men, 
and the remainder fled into 'the hills, aban- 
doning all the lower countnes to the Af- 
ghans’, who committed every ra\age that a 
barbarous and savage enemy could devise. 
Amntsar was razed to the ground, and the 
sacred reservoir again clioaked with its 
rums. Pyramids* were erected, and covered 
mth the heads of slaughtered Sikhs : and it 
IS mentioned, that Ahmed Shah caused tlic 
walls of those mosques, which the Sikhs 
had polluted, to be washed with iheir blood, 


* This IS a very common usage amongst eastern 
conquerors The history of Jeoghiz Khan, Taimar 
and N&dir Shah, aSbrd many examples of this mode 
of treating their vanquished enemies 
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that the contamination might be removed, 
and the insult offered to the religion of Mu- 
hammed expiated*. 

This species of savage fetaUation appears 
to have animated, instead of depressing, the 
courage of the Sikhs; who, though the;y 
could not venture to meet Ahmed Shah’s 
army in action, harassed it with an inces- 
sant predatory warfare ; and, when that 
sovereign was obliged, by the commotions 
of Afghanistan, to return to Cdbul, they 
attacked and defeated the general he had 
leftin Lahore, and made themselves masters 
of that city, in which they levelled with the 
-ground those mosques which the Afgh^ins 
•had, a few months before, purified with the 
blood of their brethren. 

Ahmed Shah, in 1763 , retook Lahore, 
and plundered the provinces around it ; but, 
being obliged to return to his own country in 
the ensuing year, the Sikhs again expelled his 


Foster's Travels, Vol, I. p. 279- 
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^rnsoD, and made thcraselv'es masters of the 
Penjdb, and, from that penod until his death, 
a constant uar uas maintained, in winch 
the enterpnse and courage of the Afghans 
gradually gave wa^ before the astonishing 
activity and invincible perseverance of their 
enemies , who, if unable to stand a general 
action, retreated to impenetrable mountains, 
and the moment the^ saw an advantage, 
rushed again into the plains with renewed 
vigour, and recruited numbers Several 
Sikh authors, treating of the events of this 
penod, mention a great action having been 
fought, by their countrymen, near Ararits>ar, 
against the whole Aigh<iu army, commanded 
by Ahmed Shah m person , but they difler 
with regard to the dale of this battle, some 
iixing It in 1762, «md others later The_> 
pretend that the Sikbs, inspired bj the 
sacredness of the ground on which llus 
action was Xought, contended for victory 
against supenor numbers with the most 
desperate fury, and that the battle tenni 
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nated in both parties quitting the field, 
Tvithout either being able to claim the least 
advantage. The historians of Ahmed Shah 
are, however, sil6nt regarding this action; 
winch, indeed, from all the events of his 
long contests "with the Sikhs, appears un- 
likely to have occurred It is possible the 
Sikhs fought, at Amntsar, with a division of 
the Afgh&n army, and that might have been 
commanded by the prince, but it is very 
improbable they had ever force to en- 
counter the concentrated army of the Ab- 
ddhs, before which, while it remained m 
a body, they appear, from the first to the 
last of their contests with that pnnce, to 
have always retreated, or rather fled 

The internal state of Afghdnistan, since 
the death of Ahmed Shah, has prevented 
the progress of the Sikh nation receiving 
any serious check from that quarter , and 
the distracted and powerless condition of 
the empire of India has offered province 
after province to their usurpation Their 
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history, dunng this latter period, affords 
little but a relation of village warfare, and 
predatory incursions. Their hostilities were 
first directed against the' numerous Mu- 
hammedan chiefs who nere settled in the 
Penjdb, and who defended, as long as they 
could, their jdgirs, or estates, against them: 
but these have either been conquered, or 
reduced to such narrow limits, as to owe 
their security to their insigDificance, or 
the precarious friendship of some powerful. 
Sikh chief, whose support they have 
g^ed ; and who, by protecting them 
against tlie other leaders of his tribe, ob- 
tains a slight accession of strength and 
influence. 

The Sikh ration, who ha^c, throughout 
their early history, always appeared, like a 
suppressed flame, to rise into higher splen- 
dour from every attempt to crush them, 
had become, while they T[\erc oppressed, as 
formidable for their union, as for their deter- 
mined courage and unconquerable spirit of 
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Tcsislance: bul a stole of persecution and 
distress was tiic one most favourable for the 
action of a constitution like theirs j which, 
formed upon general and abstract prin- 
ciples, required constant and great sacri- 
fices of personal .advantage to, the public 
goodj and such can alone be expected 
from men, acting under the influence of 
that enthusiasm, which the fervor of a new 
religion, or a struggle for independence, can 
alone impart, and which are ever most 
readily made, when it becomes obvious to 
all, that a complete union in the general 
cause is the only hope of. individual 
safety. . . i 

The Sikhs would appear, from their own 
historians, to have attributed the conquests 
they made enlii'e/y to their valour, and to 
have altogether forgot that they owed them 
chiefly to the decline of the house of Tai- 
mfir, and the dissensions of tlie government 
vif . Intoxicated vfith theiv success. 
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^pum'ty, the upper pfovinces ofHindOstdn, 
until the establishment of the power of 
Daulet Rao Sindi^, when the regular bri- 
gades, commanded by French officere in 
the service of that prince, not only checked 
their inroads, 'but made all the^Sikh chiefs, 
to thefsouthward of tbeSatl^j, acknowledge 
obedience and pay tribute to Sindia; and 
it was in the 'contemplation i of General 
Perron, had the war with ’ the English * 
government not occurred, to have subdued 
the Penjdb, and made the Indus the limit 
of his possession : and every person ac- 
quainted with his means, and ■nith the 
condition and resources of the Sikhs, must 
be satisfied he would have accomplished 
this project wlh great ease, and at a veiy 
early period. . > 

When Holkar fled into the Penj'db, in 
1805, and was pursued by that illustrious 
British commander. Lord Lake, a com- 
plete opportunity was given of observing 
the actual statc'of this nation, which was 
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found weak and distracted, in a degree 
that could hardly have been imagined It 
was altogether destitute of union And 
though a G6rh-matd, dr national council, 
was called, with a view to decide on those 
means by which theycduld best avert the 
danger by which iheir country vv as threat- 
ened, from the presence of the English and 
IMahrdta armies, it was attended by few 
chiefs and most of the absentees, who had 
any power, were bold and forward m their 
offers to resist any resolution to which this 
council might come The intngues and 
negotiations of all appeared, indeed, at this 
moment, to be entirely directed to objects 
of personal resentment, or personal aggran- 
dizement, and every shadow of that con- 
cord, wluch once formed the strength of 
the Sikh nation, seemed to be extinguished 
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they hare given way to all those passions 
which assail the minds of men m the pos- 
session of power. 7 lie desire, which eiery 
petty chief entertained, of increasing his 
terntones, of budding strong forts, and 
adding to the numbers of his troops, in- 
vohed them in internal wars, and these, 
howe\er commenced, soon communicated 
to numbers, who engaged ih the dispute as 
passion or interest dictated Though sucli 
feuds have, no doubt, helped to maintain 
their military spint, yet their extent and 
virulence have completely broken down 
that union, which their great legislator, 
Gbvind, laboured to establish Quarrels 
have been transmitted from father to son, 
and, in a country where the infant is de- 
voted to steel, and taught to consider war 
as lus only occupation, these could not 
but multiply in an extraordinary degree, 
and, independent of the comparative large 
conquests in which the greater chiefs occa- 
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sionaUy engaged, every village* has become 
an object of dispute; and there are few, if 
any, in the PenjAb, the rule of which is not 
contested between brothers or near rela- 
tions'l'* In. such a state, it is obvious, the 
Sikhs could alone be formidable to the 
most weak and. distracted governments. 
Such, indeed, r was the character, till withm 
a very late period, of all their neighbours^ 
and they continued to plunder, ^vith im- 

' i 

• Ail the viilages in the Penjib are traWed round, 
as thej are id almost all tbe couDtnes of India that 
are exposed to sudden ‘incursions of horse, which this 
defence can always repel 

t When ibe British and M&hrdta armies entered 
the PeQ_j6.b, they were botli daily joined by discon- 
tented petty chiefs of the Sikiis, who offered their aid 
to tbe power that would put them in the possession of 
a village or a fort, from which, agreeably to their 
statement, they had been unjuatly evcluded by a 
father or brother Holkar encouraged these appli- 
cations, jind used them to his advantage. The British 
commander abstained from all interference m such 
dispi] tes 
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SECTION II. 

NeithEp the limits of this sketch, nor 
the materials from which it is drawn, will 
admit of my giving a particular or correct 
account of the countnes possessed by the 
Sikhs, or of their forms of government, 
manners, and habits but a cursory view of 
these subjects may be useful, and may 
excite and direct that cunosil> wluch it 
cannot expect to gratify 

The country now possessed by the Sikhs, 
which reaches from latitude 28“ 40 to 
bejond latitude 32* N , and includes all the 
Penj^b*, a small part of Multan, and roost 


• A genera] estimate of the Talue of the country 
possessed by the Sikhs may be formed svben it is 
stated, that it contains besides other countries, the 
irbole of the province of Zjahore , -wbicb, agreeable to 
Mr Bernier, produced in the reign of Aurungz^b, two 
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of that tract of’country which lies between 
the Jumna and the Sat}6j, is bounded, to 
the northward and westward, by the tern- 
tones of ^lie king of Cdbul , to the east- 
ward, by the possessions of the mountaineer 
of Jammu, Naddn, and Srinagar; 
and to the soutbivard, by the temtories of 
the English government, and the sandy 
deserts of Jasalm^r and Hdnsyd His^r 
The Sikhs, who inhabit the country 
between the SatMj and the Jumna, are 
called Malawi Singh, and were almost all 
converted from the Hindh tnbes of Jdts 
and Gujans The title of I\f61awd Singh 
w«is conferred upon them for their extra- 
ordinary gallantry, under the Bairigi Banda, 
who IS stated to have declared, that the 
countnes granted to them should be fruitful 


hundred and forty six lacLs and ninety fire thousand 
rnpees, or tiro millions, four fanndred and sixty nine 
thoiisand, fi^e hundred pognds sterling 
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as one of the provinces* in India.' 

The principal cliicfs among the hlAlawd 
Singhs, arc, S^Jicb Singh, of Pati^ld; B'hangd 
Singh, of T’hflnfisur ; B’hdg Singh, of Jhind ; 
and B’hailal Singh, of Keinlal. Besides 
these, there arc several inferior chiefs, sueh 
as G6r6dah Singh, Jud’li Singh, and Carm 
Singh; all of whom have a few villages, 
and some Ijorsc, and consider themselves 
independent; though they, in general, arc 
content to secure their possessions by at- 
taching themselves to one. or other of the 
more powerful leaders. 

, Tlie country off the M61awd Singh is, in 
some parts, fruitful: but tliose districts of 
it, which border on Hdnsyd and Carndl, are 
very barren ; being covered with low wood, 
and, in I many places, almost destitute of 
water, ^arhind was formerly the capital of 

• This province now fonns almost the whole terri- 
tory of Daulet R&o Sindt&. ^ ' 
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this country ; but it is now a complete mini 
and has probably never recovered the 
dreadful ravages of the Bairdgi Banda, who 
is stated not only to have destroyed its 
mosques, but to have levelled all its palaces 
and public buildings with ' the ground. 
Pati^ld is now the largest and roost flourish- 
ing town of this province, and nesft to it 
Thdo^sur, which is stiU held in high reh- 
gious veneration by the Hindhs j who have 
also a very high reverence for the river 
Serasweti, which flows through this ' pro- 
vince. Tiie ternCories of tlie chiefs of ]\Id- 
lawd Singh are bounded to the N. 'W. by 
the Satlej ; between which and the Bdyah, 
is the country called the Jaldndra Beit, 
or Jaldndra Dhdb; the Sikhs inhabiting 
which are called the Dhabd Singh, or the 
Singhs who dwell between tlie rivers*. The 

* tVilh the chiefs of the Sikhs in the Jal^nilra 
Dli&b wc are little acquainted. T^irh Singh is the most 
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country of JaI6n(Ira D6ab, wliich reaches 
from tha mountains to the junction of the 
Satlfj and the Bdyah, is llic most fruitful 
of all the possessions of the Sikhs ; and is, 
perhaps, excelled in climate and vegetation 
by no province of India. The soil is light, 
but very productive: the country, vvhicli is 
open and level, abounds vvilli every kind of 
grain. That want of water, which is so 
much felt in other parts of India, must be 
here unknown; as it is found every where 
in abundance, within two, or at furth^t 
three, feet from the surface of llic soil. Tfic 
tow'ns of J.al^ndra and SiiltfmpCir arc the 
principal in the Dtifib. 

The country between the B6yah and 
Rdvi rivers is called Bfiri D6«5b, or Mdnj’lid; 
and the Sikhs inhabiting it are called 

considerable , but he and the others hare been greatly 
weakened by their constant and increasing lotemal 
divisions. 
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MAnj'hd Singh. The cities of Lahore and 
Amritsar are both in tljis province ; and it 
becomes, in consequence, the great centre 
of the power of this nation. Ranjit Singh, 
of Lahore ; Fateh Singh*, of Alluw^l ; and 
Jud’h Singh, of Rdmgadid*|'; are the prin- 
cipal cliiefs of this country. 

Tlie country of B^ri is said to be less 
fertile, particularly towards the mountains, 
than Jal^ndra ; but, as it lies on the same 
level, it must possess nearly the same cli- 
mate and soil. 

The inhabitants of the country between 
the Rdvl and Clianhdb, are called D'harpi 
Singh, from the country being called 
D'harpi. The D’hanighdb Singh are be- 
yond the Chanhdb$, but ^yithin the J4ha- 
1am river. 
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The Sind Singh is the term by which Uie 
inhabitants of the districts under the Sikhs, 
bordering on the Sind, arc known ; and 
Nakai Singh is the name given to (he Sikhs 
who reside in ^lultdn. W’illi the leaders of the 
Sikhs in these provinces, the extent of their 
possessions, or the climate and productions 
of the country under their rule, 3 am little 
acquainted. Those in Afultan, as well as 
those sclOcd on the ris’cr J61}a1am, ore said 
to be constantly engaged in a predatory 
warfare, either with llic officers of Uie Af« 
gh5n government, or with Muhammedan 
chiefs who have j^gfrs in their \icinity. 

The government of the Sjkhs, considered 
in its theory, may, as has been before 
slated, be termed a theocracy. They obey 
a temporal chief, it is true j but that cliief 
preserves his power and authority by pro- 
fessing himself the servant of the KhdJsd*, 

* The word Kb&lsrf, which has before been ex- 
plained to mean the state or commonweaUb, js sup- 
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or government, which can only be said to 
act, in times of great public emergency, 
through the means of a national council, of 
which every chief is a member, and winch 
is supposed to deliberate and resolve under 
the immediate inspiiation and impulse of 
an invisible being; who, they believe, always 
watches over the interests of the common- 
wealth. 

The nature of the power established by 
the temporal chiefs of the Sikhs, has been 
sufficiently explained in the narrative of 
their history. It will be necessary, before 
any account is given of the forms and 
actions of their Ghrh-mat^, or great national 
council, which is intended to have a su- 
preme • authority over their federative re- 


posed, by the Sikhs, to have a mystical meaning, and 
to imply that saperiot gorvernment, under the protec- 
tion of which “ they live, and to the established rules 
" and laws of which, as fixed by Gfirfi Gbvind, it 
** It theit civil and teligious duty to conform *' 
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public, to take a vieur of that .body of 
Acalis, or immortals, irlio, under the doublo 
character of fanatic priests and desperate 
soldiers, have usurped the sole direction of 
all religious affairs at Amritsar, and are, 
consequently, leading men in a council 
which is held at that sacred place, and 
which deliberates under all the influpnee of 
religious enthusiasm. 

The Acdlis* are a class of Sikh devotees ; 
who, agreeably to the historians .of that 
nation, were first founded by Gffrfi Gdviod, 
whose institutes, as it has been before stated, 
they most zealously defended against the 
innovations of the Bair^gi Banda. They 
wear blue chequered clothes, and bangles. 


* Ac&U, derived from Ac&l, a compound term of 
cal, death, and the Sanscrit privative a, which means 
rtntr^yin", or immortal. It is one of the names of the 
Divinity, and has, probably, been given to this re- 
markable class of devotees, irom their always exclaim* 
fngAc^^ Acal'!' fn tAeir tfewtioos. 
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or bracelets of steel**, round their wrists, 
initiate converts, and ha\e almost the sole 
direction of the religious ceremonies at Am- 
ntsar, where they reside, and of which they 
deem themselves the defenders, and, con- 
sequently, never desire to quit it unless in 
cases of great extremity. 

* All Singbs do not wear bracelets , but it is indis 
pensable to have steel about their persons, which thej 
generally have m the shape of a knife or dagger In 
support of this ordmaoce they quote the following 
verses of Gtird Govmd 

Sibeb be& ki rack ba batnn^ 

Tuhi Sri Sbheb, chun kbij, katir — 
vlcal parufck Li racb’ba karon^ 

Serv 16h rack ka ) amnb, 

Servac^tl di rack ka kamnl, 

Seiv lobji di $ada rack ka basnne 
which may be translated “ I he protection of the 
** infinite Lord is over os thou art the lord, the cut 
** "lass, the knife, and the dagger The protection of 
“ the iminonal Being » ovet us the protection of 
Att stBEL IS over «s the protection of ale-time 
" is over US theprotecUonof all sTEELisconsianlly 


over us 
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This order of Sikhs have a place, or 
Bungd*, on the bank of the sacred reser- 
voir of Amritsar, where they generally resort, 
but are individually possessed of property, 
though they affect po\ erty, and subsist upon 
charit3* ; which, however, since their num- 
bers have increased, thej' generally extort, 
by accusing the principal chiefs of primes, 
imposing fines upon tliem; and, in the 
e\ent of their refusing to pa}’, prei’enting 
them from performing their ablutions, or 
going through an}' of their religious cere- 
monies at Amntsar. 

It will not, when the above circumstances 


* The Shahid and ^iriDala. ttvo other religious 
tnhes amoDg the Sitbs, have Eangas, or places, opoa 
the great reserroir of Amrilsar; bat both these are 
peaceful orders of priests, nboae duty is to address the 
Deity, and to read and explala the Adi-Grantli to the 
Sikhs They are, in general, men of some education. 
A Sikh, of any tribe, may be admitted into either of 
these classes, as among the Acalis, nbo admit all into 
their body trbo cboosc to conform to their rules. 
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are considered, be thought surprising, that 
the most po^rerful of the Sikh chiefs should 
desire to conciliate this body of fanatics, no 
individual of -which can be offended with 
impunity, as the cause of one is made the 
cause of the whole ; and a chief, who is 
become unpopular with the Acdhs, must 
not only avoid Amritsar, but is likely to 
have his dependants taught, when they pay 
their devotions at that place, that it is 
pious to resist his authority. 

The Acdlis have a great interest in main- 
taining both the religion and government of 
the Sikhs, as established by Ghrfi G6vind; 
as, on its continuance in that shape, their 
religious and political influence must de- 
pend. Should Amritsar cease to be a place 
of resort, or be no longer considered as the 
religious capital of the slate, in wliich all 
questions that involve the general interests 
of the commonwealth are to be decided, 
this formidable order would at once fall 
from that power and consideration whicli 
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they no\r posses, to a level with, other 
mendicants. 

'\Yhcn a Ghrfi-mat^, or great national 
council, is called, (as it always is, or ought 
to be, when any imminent danger threatens 
the country, or any large expedition is to 
be undertaken,) nil the Sikh chiefs assemble 
at Amritsar. The assembly', which is called 
the GOrh^mald, is convened by the Acdlls; 
and when the chiefs meet upon this solemn ' 
occasion, it is concluded that all private 
animosities cease, and that c\ cry man sacri- 
fices his personal feelings at the shrine of 
.tlie general good ; and, actuated by prin- 
ciples of pure patriotism, thinks of nolliing 
but the interests of the religion, and com- 
monwealth, to which lie belongs. 

“When the chiefs and principal leaders 
tare seated, the Adi-Grant'h and Dasania 
■“Pddshdh ka Grant^h are placed before them. 
They all bend their heads before these scrip- 
tures, and exclaim, 7F6J GMtji ha Kh&lsa ! 
IVd! Gdrdji ki Fateh ! A great quantity of 
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cakes, made of wheat, butter, and sugar, 
are then placed before the volumes of their 
sacred writings, and covered with a cloth. 
These holy cakes, which are in comme- 
moration of the injunction of Ndnac, to eat 
and to give to otliers to eat, next receive 
the salutation, of the assembl}', who then 
rise, and the Ac^Ks pray aloud, while the 
musicians play. The Ac&Hs, when the 
prayers are hnisiied, desire the council to 
be seated. They sit down, and the cakes 
being uncovered, are eaten of by all classes* 
of Sikhs; those distinctions of original 
tribes, which are, on other occasions, kept 
up, being on this occasion laid aside, in 
token of their general and complete union 

* A custom of a similar nature, with regard to all 
tribes eating promiscaousl/, is observed among the 
Hindus, ai the temple of Jagano&tb, where men of 
all religions and casts, without dtsUncUon, eat of the 
Mah& PrasSid, the great offerings i. e, food dressed 
by the coots of tfie i<fof«, and sofd on the stairs of 
the temple 
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in one wusc*. The ^\calis then exeJaim ; 
** Sirdnrs! (chiefs) this is a GCirCi-maliir' 
on which praters arc again said aloud. 
Tlic chiefs, after tliis, sit closer, and say to 
each other: ** The sacred Grant'll is betwixt 
us, let us swear by our scripture to forget 
“ all internal disputes, and to be united.” 
This moment of relimous fervor and ardent 
patriotism, is taken to reconcile all ani- 
mosUiGs, They then proceed to consider 
the danger wiili which they arc threatened, 
to settle the best plans for averting it» and 
to choose the generals who are to lead their 


* The Sikh priest, svho gate an account of this 

cQstotn, was of a high Hin<16 tribe, and, retaining 
some of his prejudices, be at first said, that Muham'. 
medan Sikhs, and those who were conyerts from the 
sweeper cast, were obliged, eren on this occasion, to 
eat a little apart from the other Sikhs but, on being 
closely questioned, he admitted the fact as stated in 
the aarrative, saying, bowc\er, it was only on this 
solemn occasion that these tribes are admitted to eat 
With the others 
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armies*' against the common enemy The 
first Gfirfi-matd was assembled by Gfirfi 
G6vind , and the latest was called in 1805, 
when the British army pursued Holkar into 
the Penjdb 

The principal chiefs of the Sikhs are all 
descended from Hindfi tribes There is, 
indeed, no instance of a Singh of a Mu* 
hammedan family attaining high powerf 
a circumstance to be accounted for from 
the hatred still cherished, by the followers 
of GhrCi G6vind, against the descendants of 

• The array is caUed, when thus assembled, the 
Dal Khalsi, or the army of the state 

The *Muhamraedans who have become Sikhs, 
and their descendants, are, id the Penjabi jargon, 
termed Mezhebi Singb or Singhs of the faith, and 
they are subdivided into the Four classes svliich are 
vulgarly, but erroneously, supposed to distinguish the 
followers of Muliammcd, Sayjad Singh, Sheikh Singh, 
Moghul Singh, and Palia Singh, by which designa* 
lions the names of the particular race or country of 
the Muhaminedans have been affixed, by Hindds, as 
distinctions of cast 
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Ill's persecutors: and that this rancorous 
spirit is undiminished, may be seen from 
their treatment of the wretched JMuhammc- 
dans who yet remain in their territories. 
Tliese, though very numerous, appear to be 
all poor, and to be an oppressed, despised 
race. They till the ground, and are em- 
ployed to carry burdens, and to do all kinds 
of hard fabour : they are not allowed to eat 
beef, or to say their prayers aloud, and but 
seldom assemble in their mosques*; of 
which few, indeed, hare escaped destruc- 
tion. The lower order of Sikhs are more 
happy : they are protected from the tyranny 
and violence of the chiefs, under whom 
they live, by the precepts of their common 
reli^OD, and by the condition of their coun- 
try, which enables them to abandon, when- 


* The Mubammedaa inhabitants of the Penj4b nsed 
to flock to the British camp; trhere, they said, they 
enjoyed lasuries wbidi no man could appreciate that 
had not suflered privalioo. They could pray aloud, 
and feast upon beef. 
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ever they choose, a leader whom they 
dislike, and the distance of a few miles, 
generally places them under the protection 
of his rival and enemy. It is from this 
cause that the lowest Sikh horseman usually 
assumes a very independent style, and the 
highest chief treats his military followers 
with attention and conciliation. Tiie civil 
officers, — to whom the chiefs intrust their 
accounts, and the management of their 
property and revenue concerns, as well as 
the conduct of their negotiations, — are, in 
gtneial, Sikhs of the Khal^sa cast, who, 
being followers of Ndnac, and not of GhrCi 
G6vind, are not devoted to arms, but edu- 
cated for peaceful occupations, in which 
they often become very expert and in- 
telligent 

In the collection of the revenue m the 
Penjdb it is stated to be a general rule, 
that the chiefs, to whom the lemtones 
belong, should receive one lulf of the pro- 
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diice*, and the farmer the other: but the 
chief never levies tlie Tvhole of his share : 
and in no country, perhaps, is the Rayat, 
or cultivator, ti'eatcd with more indulgence. 
Commerce is not so much encouraged; 
heavy duties are levied upon it by all petty 
rulers through whose districts it passes : 
and this, added to the distracted state in 
which thePenjdb has been, from the internal 
disputes of its possessors, caused the rich 
produce of Cdsrair to be carried to India 
by the difficult and mountainous tract of 
Jammu, Nad6n, and Srinagar. The Sikh 
chiefs have, howerer, discovered die injury 
which their interests have suffered from this 
cause, and have endeavoured, and not with- 
out success, to restore confidence to the 
merchant ; and great pari of the shawl trade 
now flows through the cities of Lahore, 
Amritsar, and Patiala, to Hindfistdn. 
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The administration of justice m the coun- 
tries under the Sikhs, is in a very rude and 
imperfect state, for, though their scriptures 
inculcate general maxims of justice, they 
are not considered, as the Old Testament 
IS by the Jews, or the K6ran by the Mu- 
hamraedans, as books of law ; and, having 
no fixed code, they appear to ha\e adopted 
that irregular practice, which is most con- 
genial to the temper of the people, and 
best suited to the unsteady and changing 
character of their rule of government. The 
following appears to be the general outline 
of their practice in the administration of 
justice 

Trifling dispute about property are set- 
tled by the heads of the village, by arbitra- 
tion^, or bj the chiefs Either of these 
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modes, supposing tlie parties consent to 
refer to it, is final ; and they must agree to 
one or other. If a theft occurs, the pro- 
perty is recovered, and the party punished 
by the person from whom it was stolen, 
who IS aided on such occastons by the inha- 
bitants of his Milage, or his chief! The 
punishment, however, is never capital*. 
Murder is generally revenged by the rela- 
tions of the deceased, who, in. such cases, 
rigorously retaliate on the murderer, and 
often on all who endeavour to protect 
him. 
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The cliaracter of tlie Sikhs, or rather 
Singhs, which is the name by which the 
followers of Ghr6 G6vind, who are all 
•devoted to arms, are distinguished, is very 
marked. They have, in general, the Hind6 
cast of countenance, somewhat altered by 
their long beards, and arc to the full as 
active as the Mahrdtas ; and much more 
robust, from their living fuller, and enjoying 
a better and colder chmate. Their comage 
is equal, at all times, to that of any natives 
of India; and when wi ought upon by pre- 
judice or religion, is quite desperate. They 
are all horsemen, and ha\e no infantry in ' 
their own country, except for the defence 
of their forts and villages, though they gene- 
rally serve as infantry in foreign armies. 
They are bold, and rather rough, in tlieir 
address ; which appears more to a stranger 
from their invariably speaking in aloud tone* 

* Talking aloud « so habitual to a Sikh, that he 
bawls a secret m your ear. It has often occurred to 
me, that they have acquired it from hviog in a country 
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of voice : but this is quite a habit, and is 
alike used by them to express the senti- 
ments of regard and hatred. The Sikhs 
*liave been reputed deceitful and x:ruel j* but 
I know no grounds upon which they can 
be considered more so than the other tribes 
of India They seemed to me, from all the 
intercourse I had ivith them, to be more 
open and sincere than the Mahratas, and 
less rude and saiage than the A%bdns. 
They ha>e, indeed, become, Irom national 
success, too proud of their own strength, 
and too imtable m their tempers, to have 
patience for the ^nles of llie former, and 
they retain, in spite of their change of man- 
ners and rehgion, too much of the onginal 


wliere internal disputes have so completely destroyed 
confidence, that they can only carry on conyersatJon 
with each other at a distance hut it is fairer, perhaps, 
to impnte this boisterous and rude habit to their Imng 
almost constantly in a camp, in which the Toice cer- 
tainly loses that nice modulated tone which distin- 
guishes the more polished inhabitants of cities 
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character of their Hindb ancestors, (For the 
great . majority are of tbe Hind 6 race,) 
have the constitutional ferocity of the laltei 
The Sikh soldier is, generally speaking 
brave, active, and cheerful, without polish 
but neither destitute of sincerity nor attach 
ment; and if he often appears wanting h 
humanity, it is not so much to be attributec 
to his national character, as to the habits o, 
a life, which, from the condition of tht 
society in which he is born, is generally 
passed In scenes of violence and rapine. 

The Sikh mcrclmnt, or cuftivator of the 
soil, if he is a Singh, differs little in cha- 
racter from the soldier, cxce])t that his oc- 
cupation renders him less presuming and 
boisterous. He also weare arms, and is, 
from education, prompt to use them when- 
ever his individual interest, or that of the 
community in which he lives*, requires him 

* The old Sikh soldier genefalb’ relurns to his natire 
village, wliere his wealth, coarage, or experience, 
always obtains him respect, and sometimes station and 
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to do so The general occupalious of the 
Klnl^sa Sikhs lias been before mentioned 

consequence- I he second march uliich the Bntisli 
armj made into the countrs of the SiUis, the head 
quarters were near a small village, the chief of nhich^ 
^ho was upwards of a hundretl years of age, had been 
n soldier, and retimed all the look and manner oflits 
former occupation He came to me, and expressed 
his nn'ciety to see Lord Lake I showed him the 
general, who was sitting alone, in his tent, writing He 
smiled, and said be knew belter Tbe hero nbo had 
OTerihrowQ Siodi^ sod HolLar, and had conquered 
“ Hindustan, mast be sniroonded with attendants, and 
hare pleat} of persons to write for bitn " I assured 
him tba^ It was Lord Lake, and, oa his lorddiip 
coming to breakfast, 1 introduced the old ^ingb, who 
seeing a number of ofucers collect round bim, was at 
last satisfied of tbe troth of wbat 1 said , and, pleaded 
with the great kindness md coudescension with which 
he was treated by one whom he justly ibougbt so 
great a man, sat down oo the carpet, became quite 
talkative, aud related all he had seen, from the lura 
Sion of Tsfidir Shah to that moment. Lord Lake, 
pleased with the bold manlmess of his address, and the 
independence of his sentiments, told turn be would 
grant him any faronr he Wished “ I am glad of it," 
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Their chaiacter differs widely from tint of 
the Singhs Tull of intrigue, pliant, \ersalile, 
and insinuating, they hate all the art of the 
lower classes of Hindhs, who are usually 
employed m transacting business from 
■whom, indeed, as the> ha\e no distinction 
of diess, it IS \eiy difficult to cbslingiiish 
them , 

The religious tubes of Acilfs, Slialiid, 
and Niunala, hare been noticed Their 

said the old man , “ then march anay irith jour army 
“ from my village, which will othernise be destroyed ’ 
Lord Lake, struck with the noble spirit of the request, 
assured him he would march next morning, and that, 
ID the mean time, he should bare guards, who would 
protect his vilJige from injurj Satisfied with this 
nssurance, the old Smgh was retiring apparently full 
of admiration and gratitude at Lord Lakes goodness, 
and of wonder at the scene he had witnessed, wl tn, 
meeting two officers at the door of the tent, he pul a 
hand upon the breast of each, exclaiming at the same 
t me “ Brotltrs' clere trere you iorii end t-hte ere 
' you cl tilts moniefif^ and xtrtbowX waiting fox aT\ 
answer, proceeded to h» Milage 
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general character is formed from their liabits 
of ]jfe Tile are insolenl, ignorant, 

and danng presuming upon those rights 
’which their numbers and f malic courage 
ha\e estabiisiied, their deportment is iiardJy 
tolerant to the other Sikhs, and insufferable 
to strangers, for whom tliey entertain a 
contempt, which they take hflie p^ins to 
conceal Tiie Shahid and the Ninnala, 
particularly the latter, ha\e more kuoir- 
ledge, and more urbanity 1 Ley are almost 
all men of (|uiet, peaceable habits, and 
many of them are sud to possess learning 
There is another tribe among the Sikhs, 
called the Nfinac Pautra, or descendants of 
Ndnac, who ha\e the character of being a 
mild, inoffensiie race, and, though they do 
not acknowledge the institutions of Ghrh 
Govind, they are gTeall^ revered Ins 
followers, wJio hold it sacrilege to injure the 
race of their founder , and, under the 
advantage which tins general veneration af. 
fords them, the Kanac Pautra pursue their 
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occupations, which, if they are not mendi- 
cants, IS generally that of traTelling mer- 
chants They do not carry arms ; and pro- 
fess, agreeably to the doctnne of Ndnac, to 
be at peace* with all mankind. 

The Sikh converts, it has been before 
stated, -• continue, after they have quitted 
their original religion, all those civil usages 
and customs of the tribes to which they 
belonged, that they can practise, without 
infringing the tenets of Ndnac, or the insti- 
tutions of GCirh G6vind They aremost par- 
ticular with regard to their interniarnages ; 
and, on this point, Sikhs descended from 
Hindds almost iiiianably conform to IlindCi 
customs, , ei cVy tribe intermarrying wilhm 

* IVheti Lord Lake entered the Penjab, in 1805, a 
general protection was requested, by se>eral principal 
chiefs, for the N&nac Pautra, on the ground of the 
veneration in which they y'ere held, winch enabled 
them, it was stated, to Iravel all over the country with- 
out molestation, cren when the most violent wars 
esEuted It was, of course, granted. 
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itself. ’ The Hindti usage, regarchng diet, is 
also held equally sacred ; no Sikh, descended 
from a Hindh family, e^cr xiolating it, ex- 
cept upon particular occasions, such as a 
G6r6-mata, when they are obliged, bj' iheir 
tenets and institutions, to eat promiscuously. 
The strict observance of these usages4has 
enabled many of the Sikhs, particularly of 
the Jal*' and Gujar-j tnbes, which include 
almost all those settled to the south of the 
Satl^, to presene an intimate intercourse 
with their original tribes ; who, considering 
the Sikhs not as having lost cast, but as 
Hindhs that ha^e joined a political associa- 

* The Jats are Hmdfis of a Jow inbe, who, taking 
advantage of the decline of the Moghnl empire, have, 
by their conrage and enterprise, raised themselves into 
some conseqnence on the north-western paru of Hin- 
dnstan, and man^ of the strongest forts of that part of 
India are still in their possession. 

+ The Gujars, who are also Hindis, have raised 
themselves to power by means not dissimilar to those 
used by the J^ts. Almost all tbe ibieves in Ilindilstan 
are of this tribe. 
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tion, ^vhicli obliges them to conform to 
general rules established for its pjeservation, 
neither refuse to intermarrj* nor to eat inth 
them. • 

The higher cast of HmdGs, such as Brah- 
mens and Cshatnyas, who ha\e become 
Sikhs, continue to intermarry \uth converts 
of tlieir own tribes, but not with Hindhs of 
the cast they have abandoned, as tliey are 
polluted by eating animal food , all Kinds 
of which are lawful to Sikhs, except the 
cow, winch It IS held sacrilege to sluy'f* 
jN/inac, whose object was to conciliate the 
jMuhammedans to his creed, prohibited 
hog’s flesh also; but it was introduced by 
Ills successors, as much, peiliaps, from a 
spirit of revenge against the Aroslems, as 
from considerations of indulgence to the 

* A marriage took place verj lately between the 
Sikh chief of Patiala, and that of the Jat R&ja, of 
B baratpbr 

Tlieir prejudice icgardiog llie killing of cows 13 
stronger, if possible, tbaa that of the HmJus 
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itself.’ The Hind6 usage, regarding diet, is 
also held equally sacred , no Sikh, descended 
from a Hmd6 familj, eter Molaling it, ex- 
cept upon particular occasions, such as a 
Ghr{i-mat^, when the^ are obliged, their 
tenets and institutions, to eat promiscuously . 
The strict obserrance of these usages.has 
enabled many of the Sikhs, particularly of 
the Jdt^ and Gujar-j' inbes, which include 
almost all those settled to the south of the 
Satl^j, to preserve an intimate intercourse 
with their original inbes , who, considenng 
the Sikhs not as having lost cast, but as 
Hindhs that have joined a pchlical associa- 

* The Jats are Hindfis oX a low tribe, who, taLing 
adrantage of the decline of the Moghul empire, have, 
hj their courage and enterprise, raised themselves into 
some consequence on the north western parLi ofTIm- 
dustan, and man^ of the strongest forts of that part of 
India are still in their possession 

•f- The Gnjars, who are also Hindus, have raised 
themselves to power h^ means not dissimilar to those 
used b/ the JJit« vVlinosl all the ihjeves la Hindiistan 
are of this tribe 
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tion,'Avhich obliges them to^confonn to 
general rules established for its preservation, 
neither refuse to intermairy^ nor to eat with 
them. • • 

The higher cast of Hindhs, such as Brah- 
mens and Cshalrijas, who have become 
Sikhs, continue to Intermarry with converts 
of their own tribes, but not with Hindhs of 
the cast they have abandoned, as they are 
polluted by eating animal food; all kinds 
of which are lawful to Sikhs, except the 
cow, which it is held sacrilege to slayf. 
Ishnac, whose object was to conciliate the 
Aluhammedans to his creed, prohibited 
hog’s flesh also; but it was introduced by 
his successors, as much, peihaps, from a 
spirit of revenge against the hlosleins, as 
from considerations of indulgence to the 

• A marriage toot place lately bettreen the 
Sikh chief of Paailh, and that of the Jat of 

BTiarat^Gr. 

+ Tlicir prejudice regarding the tilling of cow* ia 
stronger, if possible, than that of Uic Hinjus. 
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numerous converts of the Jdt and Gujar 
tribe, among ivliom wild hog is a favourite 
specif of food. 

Tlie ^luhammedans, who become Sikhs, 
inlermany with each other, but are allowed 
to preserve none of their usages, being 
obliged to eat hog’s 0esh, and abstain from 
circumcision. , - 

The Sikhs are forbid the use of tobacco*, 
but allowed to indulge m spintuous-f* 
liquors, wliich they almost all dnuk to 
excess ; and it is rare to sec a Singh soldier, 
after sunset, quite sober. Tlieir drink is an 

* Tbe Khalasa Sikhs, who rohow Nanac, and reject 
G6n'i GuTiad’s institations, make use of it 

+ Spirituous liquors, thej saj, are allow ed bj that 
Ter«e in the Adi GrantTi, which states, ** Eat, and gi>e 
“ unto others to eat. Drink, and unto others to 
“ drink Be glad, and make others glad.” There is 
also an authority, quoted bj the Sikhs, from the Hindd 
Sistras, m favour of this drinking to eveess, Darg&, 
agreeably to the Sikh quotations, used to dnnk, because 
liquor inspires courage, and this goddess, they say, 
was drunk when she slew Mah»sh*isnr 
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ardent spirit^, made in the Peiij^b; but 
they have no objections 'to either the wine 
or spirits of Europe, when they can obtain 
them. 

The use of opium, to intoxicate, is very 
common with the Sikhs, as with most of the 
military tribes of India. They also take 
S’kang-h, another inebriating drug. ^ 

The conduct of the Sikhs to their women 
differs lu no material respect fioin that of 
the tribes of Hindhs, or Muliainmedans, 
from whom tliey arc descended. ^’heJr 
moral character with regard to women, and 

* When Fateh Singli, of Alun’Al, who was quite a 
young man, was with the British amiy, Lord 
gratified him by a field review lie wa-i upon an ele- 
phant, ami I attended huo upon anothev. A little 
before sunset he became ion and uneasy. 1 obser>ed 
It , and C'hlig bingh, an old cliicf, of frant, rough man- 
ners, at once said, Fat^i Singh uaots Ins dram, ^ut 
“ IS ashamed to drink before joo” I requested lie 
would foIloH Ills custom, whiLh he did, by drinking a 
large cup of spirits 
+ Cannabis sativa 
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indeed in most other points, may, from the 
freedom of their habits, generally be con- 
sidered as much more lax than that of Uieir 
ancestors, -who lived under the restraint of 
severe restrictions, and whose fear of ex- 
communication from their cast, at least 
obliged them to cover their sins with the 
veil of deceuc 3 ’. This the emancipated 
Sikhs despise: and there is hardly an in- 
.famy which this debauched aud dissolute 
race are not 'accused (and I. believe .with 
justice) of committing in the most open 
• and shameful rrianner, 

• The Sikhs arc almost all horsemen, and 
they take great delight in riding. Their 
horses were, a few years ago, famous; and 
those bred in the 1/ak’hi Jungle, and other 
parts of their tc’rritory, were justly cele- 
brated for their slrenglli, temper, and ac- 
tivity : but the internal distractions of llicse 
territories lias been wn/avourabic to the 
encouragement of the breed,* which has 
consetiuenllj'Mcclincd ; and the Sikhs now 
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are in no respect better mounted than 
the Maliratas. From a hundred of their 
cavalry it would be difficult to select ten 
horses, that ^^^o^ld be admitted as fit to 
mount' native troopers in the Englisli 
service. 

Their horsemen use swords and spears, 
and, most of them now carry malchlochs, 
though some still use the bow and arrow; a 
species of arms, for excellence in the use of 
which their forefathere were celebrated, and 
which their descendants appear to abandon 
with great reluctance. 

The education of the Sikhs renders them 
hardy, and capable of great fatigue ; and 
the condition of the society in which they 
live, affords constant exercise to that restless 
spirit of activity and enterprise which their 
religion has generated. Such a race can- 
not be epicures: they appear, indeed, gene- 
rally to despise luxury of diet, and pride 
'fiiemsdives mi ‘I’ridn- t.'cnnift 'ijn'jsfe 

is also plain, not unlike that of the Ilindhs, 
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equally light anti digested of ornament.' 
Some of llic chiefs wear gold bangles ; but 
tills is Hire; and the general characterislic of 
their dress and mode of living, is simplicity. 

The principal leaders among the Sikhs 
affect to be familiar and easy of intercourse 
•with their inferiors, and to despise the pomp 
and stale of the JIuhamrnedan chiefs: but 
their pride often counteracts this disposi- 
tion; and they appeared to me to hare, 
in proportion to thejr rank and conse- 
quence^ more state, and to maintain equal, 
if -not more, rcseT\c and dignily Trilh dieir 
folIov\ers, than is usual with the Mabrdta 
chiefs. 

It would be difheuTt, if not impracticable, 
to ascertain the amount of the population 
of the Sikh territories, or even to compute 
the number of the armies which they could 
bnng into action. Tliey boast that thej' 
can. raise more than a hundred thousand 
horse: and, if it were possible to assemble 
every Sikh horseman, this statement might 
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not be an exaggeration : but there is, per- 
haps, no chief among them, except Ranjit 
Singh, of Laiiore, that could bring an effec- 
tive body of four thousand men into the 
field. The force of Ranjit Singh did not, 
in 1805, amount to eight thousand; and 
part of that was under chiefs who had been 
subdued from a state of independence, and 
whose turbulent minds ill brooked an usur- 
pation which they deemed subversive of the 
constitution of their commonwealth. His 
army is now more numerous ihandt was» 
but it is composed of materials which have 
no natural cohesion; and the first serious 
check which it meets, will probably cause 
its dissolution. 
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SECTION III. 

'ThEue is no branch of this sketch which 
IS more curious and important, or that 
offers more difficulties to the inquirer, than 
the religion of the Sikhs "NVe meet with a 
creed of pure deism, grounded on the most 
sublime general truths, blended with the 
belief of all the absurdities of the limdh 
rajtbologj, and the fables of Alulnmrae- 
danism , for Ndnac professed a desire to 
reform, not to destroy, the religion of the 
tnbe in which he was bom, and, actuated 
by the great and lieneiolent design of 
reconciling the jaiTing fiilhs of Brahma and 
iSIuhamraed, he endeavoured to conciliate 
both Ilindhs and jMoslems to his doctnne, 
by persuading them to reject those parts of 
their respective beliefs and usages, which, 
he contended, were unworthy of that God 
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whom thej7 both adored. He called upon 
the Hind6s to abandon the worship of idols, 
and to return to that pure devotion of the 
Deity, in which their religion originated. 
He called upon the Muhainmedans to ab- 
stain from practices, like the slaughter of 
cows, that were offensive to the religion of 
the Hindhs, and to cease from the perse- 
cution o’f that race. He adopted, in order 
to conciliate them, many of the maxims 
which he had learnt from mendicants, who 
professed the principles of the Shfi sect; 
and he constantly referred to the ndiniied 
writings of the celebrated Muhammedan 
Kabir^, wlio was a professed Sfifi, and who 
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inculcated the doclnne of the equality ot 
the relation of all created beings to their 
Creator Ndnac endeavoured, vnthah the 
power of his own genius, aided by such 
authonlies, to impress both Hindfis anc 
Muhammedans ivith a 3o\e of toleration 
and an abhorrence of war, and his life was 
as peaceable as his doctnne He appears, 
indeed, to have adopted, from the hour in 
vvluch lie abandoned Ins uorldl^ occu-* 
palions to tint of his death, the habiU 
practised by that crowd of holy mendicants, 
Sanydsis and Fakirs, with whom India 
swarms He conformed to their customs, 
and his extraordinary austenties* are a 
constant theme of praise with his followers 
His works are all in praise of God , but he 

* N^tiac was celebrated for the manoer in which he 
performed Tapasa, or austere derottoo, which requues 
the mind to he so totally absorbed m the Divinity, as 
to be abstracted ironz eveiy worldly thought, and this 
Jbr as long a period as homan strength is capable ot 
sustaining 
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treats the polytheism of the Hindhs with 
respect, aud even 'veneration. He never 
shows a disposition to destroy the fabric, 
but only wishes to divest it of its useless 
tinsel and false ornaments, and to establish 
its complete dependence upon the great 
Creator of the universe. He speaks every 
where of Muhammed, and his successors, 
with moderation; but animadverts boldly 
'on what he conceives to be their errors; 
and, above all, on their endeavours to pro- 
pagate their faith by the sword. 

As NAnac made no material invasion of 
either the civil or religious visages of* the 
Hmdds, and as Iiis only desire uas to re- 
store a nation who liad degenerated fioin 
their original pure worship* into idolatry, 
he may be consideied more in the light of a 
reformer than of a sobveiter of the Hindh 

* The most ancient Hwd6s do not appear to have 
paid adoration to idols; but, tboogb they adored God, 
they worshipped the sun and elements 
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religion ; and tliose Sikhs who adhere to his 
tenets, mlhout admitting those of Ghrh 
G6viDd, arc hardly to be distinguished from 
the great mass of llindh population ; among 
whom there arc many sects who differ, 
much more than that of Nanac, from the 
general and ortliodor worship at present ' 
established in India. 

The first successors of Ndnac appear to 
have taught es.actly the same doctrine as 
their leader j and though Har G6vind 
armed all his followers, it was on a prin- 
ciple of selMefence, in irliicli he was fully 
justified, even by the usage of the Hindfis. 
It was reserved for Gfirfi G6vind to give a 
new character to the religion of his fol- 
lowers ; not by making any material altera- 
tion in the tenets of Nfinac, but by esta- 
blishing institutions and usages, wluch not 
only separated them from other Hindhs, 
but wliich, by the complete abolition of all 
distinction of casts, destroyed, at one blow, 
a system of civil polity, that, from being 
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interwoven with the religion of a weak and 
bigoted race, fixed the rule of its priests 
upon a basis that had withstood the shock 
of ages. Though tlie code of the Hind 6s 
was calculated to preserve a vast commu- 
nity in tranquillity and obedience to its 
rulers, it had the natural effect of making 
the country, in which it was established, an 
easy conquest to every powerful foreign 
invader; and it appears to have been the 
contemplation of this effect that made G6r6 
Gdvind resolve on the abolition of cast, as 
a necessary and indispensable prelude to 
any attempt to arm the oii^nal natiie 
population of India against their foreign 
Ij’rants. He called upon all llindfis to 
break those chains in which prejudice and 
bigotry had bound them, and to devote 
themselves to arms,'as the only means by 
which they could free themselves from the 
oppressive government of the Sluhammc- 
dans ; against whom, a sense of his own 
wrongs, and those of his tnbe, led bun to 
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preach eternal wariiire. His religious doc- 
trine was meant to be popular; and it 
promised equality. The invidious appel- 
lations of Brahmen, Cshatriya, Vaisya, and 
Shdra, were abolished. Tlie pride of descent 
might remain, and keep up some distinc- 
tions ; but, in the religious code of G6vind, 
every IChdlsa Singh (for such he termed his 
followers) was equal, and had^ a like title to 
the good things of tills world, and to the 
blessings of a future life. 

' Tliough GCirh G6vind mixes, even more' 
than Ndnac, the mythology of the Hindhs 
with his own tenets; though his desire 
to conciliate them, in opposition to the 
Muhammedans, against ■uhom he always 
breathed war and destruction, led him to 
worship at Hind6 sacred shrines ; and 
though the peculiar 'customs and dress 
among his followers, are stated to have been 
adopted from veneration to the liindh god- 
dess of courage, I?6rga Hhaviinf ; j’et it is 
impossible to reconcile tlie religion and 
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usages, which G6vind has established, with 
the belief of the Hindhs It does not, like 
that of Ndnac, question some faiounte 
dogmas of the disciples of Brahmd, and 
attack that worship of idols, which few of 
these defend, except upon the ground of 
these figures, before which they bend, being 
symbolical representations of the attributes 
of an all-poiverful Divinity, but it proceeds 
at once to subiert tlie foundation of the 
whole system Wherever the religion of 
Gtirh Govind prevails, the institutions of 
Brahmd must fall T he admission of pro- 
selytes, the abolition of the distinctions of 
cast, the eating of all kinds of flesh, except 
that of cows, tlie form of religious worship, 
and the general devotion of all Singhs to 
arms, are ordinances altogether irreconcile- 
able with HindQ mythology, and hare ren- 
dered the religion of the Sikhs as obnoxious 
to the Brahmens, and higher tribes of the 
Hindhs, as it is popular with the loner 
orders of that numerous class of mankind 
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■ After tins rapid sketch of the general 
character of the religion of the Sikhs, I 
shall take a more detailed view of its origin, 
progress, tenets, and forms. 

A Sikh author*, whom I have followed 
in several parts of this sketch, is verj par- 
lidular in stating the causes of the origin of 
the religion of Nanact he describes the 
different Yugas, or ages of the world, stated 
in the Hindd mythology. The Cali Yug, 
which is the present, is that in which it was 
written that the human race would become 
completely depraved : “ Discord,” says the 
author, speaking of the Cali Yug* ** will 
*• rise in the world, sin prevail, and the 
universe become wicked ; cast will con- 
tend with cast; and, like bamboos in 
“ friction, consume each other to embers*. 

“ The Vedas, or scriptures,” he adds, “ wUl 
be held in disrepute, for they shall not 
be understood, and the darkness of igno- 


* Bliai Das D’hote. 
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“ ranee will prevail every where.” Such is 
this author’s record of a divine prophecy 
regarding this degenerate age.' He proceeds 
to state what has ensued : “ Every one fol- 
“ lowed his own path, and sects -were 
“ separated j some worshipped Chandra 
“ (the moon) ; some Surya (the sun) ; s6me 
** prayed to the earth, to the sky, and the 
air, and the water, and the fire, while 
** others worshipped D’herma R^j4 (the 
“ judge of the dead); and in the fallacy of 
“ the sects nothing was to be found but , 
" error. In short, pride prevailed in the 
“ world, and the four casts*' established a 
“ system of ascetic devotion. From these, 
“ the ten sects of Sanydsis, and tlie twelve 
“ sects of Y6^s, originated. TheJangam, 
“ the Sri\ira, and the D6va Higambar, 
“ entered into mutual contests The Brdh- 
*' mens divided into different classes ; and 


Brahmen, Csbatrija, t ais^a, and Sddra 
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“ the Sastras, T6das, and Pardnas*, con- 
“ tradicted each other. The six Dersans 
“ (philosophical sects) exhibited enmitj’, 
and the thirt^’-six Pdshands’ (heterodox 
“ sects) arose, with hundreds of thousands*^ 
“ of chiraerical and magical {iantra mantra) 
“ sects: and thus, from one form, manj 
“ good and many evil forms originated, 

“ and error prevailed in the Cali Yug, 

“ or age of general depravity." 

The Sikh author pursues this account 
of the errors into ^hich the Hindhs fell, 
with a curious passage regarding the 
origin aud progress of the Mulianimedan 
religion. « • 

“ Tlie world,” he rites, ** ■\\ent on ^ith 
“ these numerous d.ivisions, when jMubam- 
“ med Yara'f' appeared, who ga\e origin 

• Different sacred bootkS of the Hindfis. 

+ y&r signifies fnend, and one of the prophet’* 
titles, among Ins followers, is yar*i*Kliuda,or///elne«d 
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** to the seventy-two sects and widely 
“ disseminated discord and'war. He esta- 
‘‘ bhshed the R6zeh o Aid (fast and festi- 
“ vals), and the Namdz (prayer), and 
“ I made his practice of devotional acts pre- 
valent in the world, with a multitude of 
“ distinctions, of Pir (saint), Paighamber 
“ (prqphet), Ulemfi (the order of priest- 
“ hood), and Kititb (the Koran). He de- 
“ molished the temples, and on their ruins’ 
built tlie mosques, slaughtering cows 
“ and helpless persons, and spreading trans- 
“ gression far and ^vide, holding in hostility 
“ Cdfirs (infidels), Mulhids (idolaters), Ir- 
“ menis (Armenians), Rumis (the Turks), 
“ and Zingis (Ethiopians). Thus ^ice 
“ greatly diffused itseli in the universe/’ 

“ Then,” this author adds, “ there were 
“ two races m the world; the one Hindfi, 
the other IMuhammedan ; and both were 

* The Mohammedan religion is said to be dirided 
into seventj-two sects. 
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“ alike excited by pride, enmity, and ava- 
“ rice, to violence. The Hindhs set their 
“ heart on Gangd and Benares ; the Mu- 
“ hammedans on Mecca and the Cdaba: 
“ the Hindhs dung to their mark on the 
“ forehead and brahminical string; the 
“ Moslemans to their circumcision : the 
“ one cried Rdm (the name of an Avatdr), 
“ the other Rahim (the merciful) ; one 
“ name, but two ways of pronouncing it ; 
“ forgetting equally the V6das and the 
“ Kordn: and through the deceptions of 
“ lust, avarice, the world, and Satan, they 
“ swened equally from the true path; 

while Brdhmens and Moulavis destroyed 
“ each other by their quarrels, and the 
“ vicissitudes ofhfeand death hung always 
“ suspended over their heads. 

“ When the world was in this distracted 
state, and vice prevailed," says this w riter, 

“ the complaint of virtue, whose dominion 
“ was extinct, reached the throne of the 
** Almighty, who created Nfinac, to cn- 
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“ lighten and improve a degenerate and 
“ corrupt age and that holy man made 
“ God the Supreme known to all, giving 
“ the nectareous water that washed his feet 
“ to his disciples to dnnk He restored to 
“ Virtue her strength, blended the four 
“ casts* into one, established one mode of 
“ salutation, changed the childish pHy of 
“ bending the head at the feet of idols, 
“ taught the worship of the true God, and 
“ reformed a depraved world ” 

Ndnac appears, by the account of this 
author, to have established his fame for 
sanctity by the usual modes of religious 
mendicants lie performed sei ere Tapas i-fi 
living upon sand and swallon-wort, and 
sleeping on sharp jiebbles , and, after atnm- 

* There is no ground to conclude that casts ucre 
altogether abolished bj N&nac, though Ins doctrines 
and writings had a tendenej to equalize the Hindus, 
and unite all in the worship *101 one God 

•f A tincf of asceciQ cferotion wAicA Aas Aecn Aeibre 
explained 
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ing fame by this kind of penaned, he 
commenced ’liis travels, witli the view of 
spreading his doctrine over the 'carlli. 

After N^mac liad completed his terres- 
trial travels, he is supposed to have as- 
cended to Sum^ru, wliere he saw the 
Sidd’his*, all sealed in a‘ circle. Tliese, 
from a knowledge of that eminence for 
which be was predestined, wished to make 
him assume the characteristic devotion of 
their sect, to which they ihouglit he would 
be an ornament. While means were used 
to effect this purpose, ii divjne voice was 
heard to exclaim : ** Nanac shall form Jiis 
“ own sect, distinct ftom all tlie Yalis-f 
“ and Sidd’his ; and his name shall be 
“ joyful to tlie Cali Yug." After this, 

* Tlie Sidd’his (saints) are the attendants of the 
gods. The name is most generally applied to those 
who wait on Ganesa. 

•f- The name Yati is most usually applied to the 
priests of the Jamas, but it is also applicable toSan- 
yis'is, and other penitents. 
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Ndnac preached the adoration of the true 
God to the Hindis ; and tlieft went to 
instruct the Muhammedans, in their sacred 
temples at Mecca. When at that place, 
the holy men are said to have gathered 
round him, and demanded, Whether their 
faith, or that of the Hindis, was the best ^ 
“ Without the practice of true piety, both," 
said Ninac, “ are erroneous, and neither 
“ Hindis nor Moslems will be acceptable 
“ before the throne of God , for the faded 
“ tinge of scarlet, that has been soiled by 
water, will never return You both de- 
“ ceive yourselves, pronouncing aloud Rdm 
** and Rahim, and the way of Satan pre- 
“ vails in the universe ” 

The courageous independence with winch 
Ninac announced his religion to the Mu- 
hammedans, IS a favouiite topic with his 
biographers He was one day abused, and 
even struck, as one of these relates, by a 
Moiillah, for lying on the ground with his 
feet in the direction of the sacred temple of 
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Afccca. “ Hovr darcst thou, infidel!” said 
tlic olfcndcd !Mu!imnincdan priest, “ turn 
“ feet tow'ards the house of God I” — 
“ Turn them, if you can,” said die pious 
but indignant N6nac, ” in a direction where 
“ the Iiouse of God is not.” 

Nfinac did not deny the mission of AIu- 
hammed. “ That, prophet was sent,” lie 
said, by God, to this world, to do ‘good, 
“ and to disseminate the knowledge of one 
“ God through means of the K6mn ; but 
“ he, acting on the principle of free-will, 
“ which ail human beings exercise, intro- 
“ duced oppression, and cruelty, and the 
“ slaughter of cows*, for which he died. — 

I am now sent,” lie added, ** from heaven, 

“ to publish unto mankind a book, which 
“ shall reduce all the names given unto 
“ God to one name, wliich is God j and he 
“ who calls him by any other, shall fall into 

* N&nac appears on this, aod every other occasion, 
to have preserved Ins attachment to this favourite 
dos'ma of the Hindds 
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“ the path of the devil, and have his feel 
“ bound in the chains of wretchedness. 
“ You have,” said he lo the Muhamme- 
dans, “ despoiled the temples, and burnt 
“ the sacred V^das, of the Hindhs; and 
“ you have dressed yourselves in dresses of 
“ blue, and you delight to have your 
" praises sung from house to hohse : but I, 
‘‘ who have seen all the world, tell you, 
“ that the Hindhs equally hate you and 
“ your mosques. I am sent to reconcile 
“ your jarring faiths, and I implore you to 
“ read their scriptures, as well as your own : 
“ but reading is useless without obedience 
“ to the doctrine taught; for God has 
“ said, no man shall be saved except he 
“ has performed good works. TJie AI- 
“ mighty will not ask to what tribe or 
“ persuasion he belong. He will only 
“ ask, ^Vhat has he done ? Therefore those 
** violent and continued disputes, which 
« subsist between tlie HiudCis and Mosle- 
“ mans, are as impious as they are unjust.” 


M 
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Sucli >ycrt; the iJocirines, according to 
his disciples, which N/inne tnughl to both 
lliiuUis nnd ^[uhamincdnns. lie professed, 
veneration and I'cspccl, hut refused adoni- 
tion to tlic founders of botli tljcir religions ; 
for >vhich, ns for those of all other tribes, he 
)md grpat tolerance. ” A liimdrcd thousand 
“ of l^Iuhnmincds,” said NAnac, a million 
“ of Brahmfis, Vishnus, nnd a Imndrcd 
thousand Hfinias, stand at the gate of the 
•* Host High. These all perish; God alone 
“ is immortal. Vet men, who unite in 
the praise of , God, are not ashamed 
of living in contention with each other; 

** which proves llml the evil spirit lias 
“ subdued all. He alone is a true HindO 
" whose heart is just; and he only is 
“ a good Hiilrnmniedan whose life is 
** pure,” 

Ndnac is stated, by the Sikh author from 
whom the above account of his religion is 
taken» to have had an interview with the 
supreme God, which he thus describes: 
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One day Ndnac heard a voice from 
“ above exclaim, Ninac, approach!’^ He 
replied, ** Oh God I what power have I to 
“ stand in thy presence?” The voice said, 
“ Close tliine eyes.” N4nac shut his eyes, 
and advanced: he was told to look up: he 
did so, and heard the word TFa / or well 
done, pronounced five times ; and then JVa / 
G{iriy{f or well done teacher^ After this 
God said, “ Ndnac! I have sent ihee into 
** the M'orld, m the C41i Yug (or depraved 
age); go and bear my name.” K^nae 
said, “Oh God I how can I bear the mighty 
“ burtlicn? If my age was extended to 
“ tens of millions of years, if I drank of 
“ immortality, and ray eyes were formed of 
“ the sun and moon, and were never closed, 

“ still, oh God I I could not presume to 
“ take charge of thy wondrous name.” — 

“ I will be thy Gfiifi (teacher),” said God, 

“ and thou shalt be a GCirli to all mankind, 

“ and thy sect shall be great in the world ; 
their word is Pfiri Pliri. The word 
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f‘ of the BairAgi is Ram ! R/iin ! that the 
“ Sany^si, OmI Nam4I Nsiniyen! ai)(l the 
“ word of the Y6gis, Ad6s! Acl6s! and the 
salutation of the Muhainmedans is SaI4m 
Alikam j and that of the Ilindhs, Rim ! 
Ram ! but llic word of thy sect shah be 
“ Gfiru, and I mjJI forg^^c the crimes 'of 
“ thy disciples. The place of worship of 
** the Bairdgis is called Rfimsfila; that of 
“ the Y6g{s, Asan ; that of the SanyAsis, 
!RIdt; that of thy tnbe shall be Dherma 
“ Sfila. Thou must teach unto thy fol- 
** Ipwers three lessons; the first, to worship 
“ my name; the second, charity; the third, 

“ ablution. They must not abandon the 
“ world, and they must do ill to no being; 

“ for into every being ha\ e I infused breath ; 

** and whatever I am, thou art, for betwixt 
** us there is no difference. It is a blessing 
“ that thou art sent into tlie Cdh Yug.” 
After this, “ JVa G{tr& I or r^ell dories 
teacher! was pronounced from the mouth 
“ of the most high Gfrrfr or teacher (God), 
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“ and Nanac came to give light and free- 
“ dora to the universe/’ 

The above -will give a sufficient view of 
the ideas which the Sikhs entertain regard- 
ing the divine origin of their faith; which,* 
as first taught by Ndnac, might justly be 
deemed the religion of peace. 

“ on armour,” says Nanac, ** that 
“ will harm no one ; let thy coat of mail 
“ be that of understanding, and convert 
“ thy enemies to friends. Fight with va- 
“ lour, but 'with no weapon except the 
“ word of God.” All the principles which 
Ndnac inculcated, were those of pure deism ; 
but modeiated, in order to meet the deep- 
rooted usages of that portion of mankind 
which he wished to reclaim from error. 
Though he condemned the lives and liabits 
of the Muhanimedans, he approved of tho 
Kor.in*. He admitted the truth of the 

* This fact IS admitted by Sikh authors It is, how 
c^er, probible, that N6nac was but imperfectJy ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of that volame. 
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anaent V6das, but contended that the 
Hmdh religion had been corrupted, by llic 
introduction of a plurality of gods, with 
the worship of images, wfiicli led their 
minds astray from that great and eternal 
Being, to whom adoration should alone be 
paid He, however, followed the forms of 
the Hind6s, and adopted most of thcjr doc- 
trines which did not interfere with his great 
and leading tenet lie admitted the claim 
to veneration, of the numerous catalogue of 
Hind(i D6\as, and D^vat^s, or mfenoi 
deities , but he refused them adoration He 
held it impious to slaughter the cow , and he 
directed his votanes, as has been seen, to 
consider ablution as one of their primary 
religious duties 

Nanac, according to Penjdbi authors, 
admitted the Hind6 doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis He believed, that really good men 
would enjoy Paradise , that those, who had 
no claim to the name of good, but jet were 
not bad, would undergo another probation, 
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by revisiting the world in the human form : 
and that the bad would animate the bodies 
of animals, particularly dogs and cats : but 
it appears, from the same authorities, that 
Ndnac was acquainted with the Muham- 
medan doctrine regarding the fall of man, 
and a future state ; and that he represented 
it to his followeis as a system, in which 
God, by showing a heaven and a hell, had, in 
his great goodness, held out future lewards 
and punishments to man, whose will he 
had left free, to incite him to good actions, 
and deter him from bad. The principle of 
reward and punishment is so neaily the same 
in the Hindd and in the Muhammedan reli- 
gion, that It was not difficult for Ndnac to 
reconcile his followers upon this point : but 
in this, as in all others, he seems to have 
bent to the doctrine of Brahma. In all his 
writings, however, he borrowed indifferently 
from the Kor^n and tiie Hindh Sdstras; 
and his example was followed by Jus suc- 
cessors ; and quotations from the scriptures 
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of the Hindhs, and from the book of Mu- 
hammed, are indiscriminately introduced 
into all their sacred ivnlmgs, to elucidate 
those points on which it was their object to 
reconcile these jarring religions 

With the exact mode in which Ndnac 
instructed his followers to address their 
prajers to that supreme Being iiliom he 
taught them to adore, I am not acquainted. 
Their D'herma Sdla, or temples ot ivorship, 
arc, in general, plain buildings Images 
are, of course, banished Thur prescribed 
forms of prayer are, I believe, few and 
simple Part of the wnlings of Ndnac, 
which have since been incorporated with 
those of his successors, in the Adi Grant h, 
are read, or rather recited, upon everv 
solemn occasion Phese are all in praise of 
the Deity, of religion, and of virtue, and 
against impiety and immorality The Adi 
GrantTi, the whole of the first part of which 
15 ascribed to Ndnac, is written, like the 
rest of the books of the Sikhs, in tlie 
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G6r6muk'h^ character I can only judge 
very impcrfeclly of the value of this work 
but some extracts, translated from it, ap- 
pear worthy of that admiration which is 
bestowed upon it by the Sikhs 
The Adi-Grant’Ji is in veree, and many 
of the chapters, written by Ndnac, are 
termed Pidi, xrhich means, literally, a ladder 
or flight of Steps , and, metaphoncally, that 
by which a man ascends 

In the following fragment, literally trans- 
lated from the S^dar v&g dsd mahilla pehla 
of Ndiiac, he displays tlie supremacy of the 
true God, and the infenonty of the D4- 
vatis, and other created beings, to the uni- 
versal Creator, howe\er they may have 
been elevated into deities by ignorance or 
superstition 

Thy portals, how wonderful they are, how wonderful 
thy palace, Where thou sittest and governest all * 
Numberless and lofioite are the sounds which pro* 
claim thy praises 


A modified species of the Nhgari character 
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Ho^r numerous nre thy Pens, skilful tn mnsic and 
song' 

PaTun (air), water, and V‘»santar(fire) celebrate thee, 
J>1)erma P^ja (the Ilindd Rli'idamantlius) ccle* 
bratea th} praises, at tliy gates 

Cliitragupta (Secretary to D herma celebrates 
tb} praises , who, skilful in writing, writes and 
administers final justice 

Iswara, Bralinia, and J)evi, celebrate tby praises , 
they declare in fit terms tliy majesty, at tby 
gates 

Indra celebrates tby praises, sitting on the Indraie 
throne amid the Dcratis 

The just celebrate tby praises in profound medita* 
tion, the pious declare thy glory 

Tlie \ alls and tbe Satis joyfully celebrate tby might 

The Pandits, skilled in reading and tbe Rishiswaras, 
who, age by age, read the \4das, recite tby 
pniset 

The bluhints (celestial courtezans) heart alluring, 
inbabitiag Swarga, Mritya, and Patala, cele> 
brate thy praises 

Tbe Ratnas (gems) with the thirty-eight Tin has 
(sacred springs) celebrate tby praises 

Heroes of great might celebrate thy name, beings 
of the four kmds of production celebrate tby 
praises 
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Tt\t aad of ■woi\tS, ct^cWole 

thy praises, the universal BraUaianda (the 
mundane egg), which thou hast established firm 
All who know thee praise thee, all who are desirous 
of thy worship 

How numerous they arewhopraise thee’ they exceed 
my comprehension how, then, shall Nanac 
describe them ? 

He, even he, is the Lord of truth, true, and truly just 
He la) he was, he passes, he passes not, the preserver 
of all that IS preserved 

Of numerous hues, sorts and kinds, he is the original 
author of Mijfi (deception) 

Haring formed the creation, be surveys hts own 
work, the display of his own greatness 
What pleases him he does, and no order of any 
other being can reach him 
He 18 the Fudshtih and the PaJsaheb of Shfihs, 
NUnac resides tn his favour 

These few verses are, perhaps, sufficient 
to show, that it was on a principle of pure 
deism that N^nac entirely grounded his 
'religion. It was not possible, however, 
that the minds of any large portion of man- 
kind could remain long fixed in a belief 
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Trhich presented them only with. general 
truths, and those of a nature too.\.'isl for 
their contemplation or comprehension: The 
followers of Niinac, since his death, have 
paid an adoration to his name, which is dt 
variance with the lessons which he taught; 
they have clothed him in all the attributes 
of a saint: ihej’ consider liim as the se- 
lected instrument of God to make known 
the true faith to fallen man ; and, as such, 
they give him divine honours; not only 
performing pilgnmage to his tomb, but 
addressing him, in their prayers, as their 
saviour and mediator. 

The religious tenets and usages of the 
Sikhs continued, as tbcj' had been esta- 
blished by Ndnac% till the time of Ghrh 


* Certainly no material alteration was made, either 
in the belief or forms of the Silhs, by any of his suc- 
cessors before Guru Gbrjnd. liar Gdvind, wLo 
armed his followers to repel a^^ession, would only 
appear to have made a temporary effort to oppose bis 
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G6vind ; wlio, though he did not alter the 
fundamental principles of the established 
faith, made so complete a change in the 
sacred usages and civil habits' of his fol- 
lowers, that he gave them an entirely new 
character: and though the Sikhs retain all 
their veneration for Nanac, they deem Ghrd 
G6vind to have been equally exalted,’ by 
the immediate favour and protection of the 
Divinityj- and the B^sama Pddshdh ka 
Gran’th, or book of the tentli king, which 
was written by Ghrh G6vind, is considered, 
in every respect, as holy as the Adi Grant'll 
of Ndnac, and his immediate successors. 

I cannot better explain the pretensions 
which Ghrd G6vind has made to the rank 
of a prophet, than by exhibiting his own 
account of his mission in a literal version 
from his Vichitra NAtac. 
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I iJO»’ declare iii> owi history, and 
“ the muUifanoua austcnties which I have 
'* performed. 

“ Where the seven peaks nse beautiful 
“ oil the mountain Jlf^macutu, and the 
“ place takes the name of Sapta Snnga, 
greater penance have I perfonned than 
“ was ever endured by Pandu Rujij medi- 
" rating constantly on Mahi Cdl and Ciihca, 
** till diversity vv^s changed into one form 
** My father and niolher meditated on the 
“ Divinity, and performed the Y6ga, till 
“ G6rh Deva approved of their devotions 
“ Then the Supreme issued his order, and 
“ I was born, in the Cali Yug, though my 
inclination was not to come into the 
“ world, my miod being fi-^ed on the foot 
“ of the Supreme When the supreme 
“ Being made known his will, I was sent 
“ into the world The eternal Being thus 
“ addressed this feeble insect 

“ — I have manifested thee as my own 
“ son, and appointed thee to establish a 
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perfect Pant’U (sect). Go into the world, 
establish virtue and expel vice/" — 

“ — Island with joined hands, bending 
“ my head at tU3' word : llie Panl"h shall 
“ ])icvail in the world, when tliou Jendest 
“ thine aid.— TJien was I sent into the 
** world ; thus I received mortal birth. As 
the Supreme spoke to me, so do I speak, 
and to none do I bear enmity. Whoever 
“ shall call me Paramdswara, he shall sink 
“ into the pit of hell ; know, tliat I am only 
** llic servant of the Supreme, and con- 
ceming this enterUun no doubt. As God 
“ spoke, I announce unto the world, and 
remain not silent in the world of men. 

“ As God spoke, so do I declare, and I 
** regard no person's word. I wear my 
“ dress in nobody's fashion, but follow tliat 
“ appointed by the Supreme. I peifomi 
“ no worship to stones, nor imitate tlie 
“ ceremonies of any one. I pronounce 
the infinite name, and have attained to 
“ the supreme Being. I wear no bristling 
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** locks on my head, nor adorn myself xnth. 
“ ear-rings I receive no personas words in 
“ my ears , but as the Lord speaks, I act. 
“ I meditate on the sole name, and attain 
“ my object To no other do I perform 
the Jap, in no other do I confide I 
“ meditate on the infinite name, and attain 
“ the supreme light On no other do I 
■** meditate, the name of no other do I 
“ pronounce 

** Tor this sole reason, to establish virtue, 

** was I sent into the world by Gfir^i D6va 
“ ‘ Every where,' said he, ‘ establish virtue, 

** and exterminate the wicked and v itious ' 

“ Tor this purpose ha\c I received mortal 
“ birth , and this let all the virtuous under- 
stand To ^tablish virtue, to exall; piety, 

" and to extirpate the vitious utterly 
“ Every former Arat^r established his own 
** Jdp , but no one punished the irreligious, 
no one established both the pnijciples 
and practice of virtue, (Dhcrm Carm) 
Every holy man (Gh6us), and prophet 
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” (Ambia), altcmpted only to establish his 
" OAvn reputation in the world ; but no on£ 
" comprehended the supreme Being, oi 
understood the true principles or practice 
** of virtue. The doctrine of no other is oi 
** any avail : this doctnne fiv In your minds. 
'* There is no bcne/it in any other doctnne, 
tliis fiv in your minds. 

" Wiioocr reads the Kordn, whoever 
** reads the Purtin, neither of them shall 
escape death, and nothing but virtue 
*' shall avail at last, IMilIions of men may 
** rea’d the K6ran, they may read innu- 
merable Punins; but it shall be of no 
“ avail in the life to conie, and theponcr 
of destiny shall prevail over them.” 

Ghrh Govind, after this account of the 
origin of his mission, gives a short account 
of his birth and succession to the spiritual 
duties at his father’s death 

** At the command of God I received 
“ mortal birth, and came into the world. 

If 
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** This I now declare briefly; attend to 
** what I speah. 

My father journeyed towards the East, 
“ performing ablation in all the sacred 
** springs. ^Vhen he arrived at Triveni, 
“ he spent a day in acts of devotion and 
** charity. On that occasion was I mani- 
“ fested. In the town of Patna I received 
a body. Then the Madra Des received 
me, and nurses nursed me tenderly, and 
“'tended me with great care, instructing 
“ me attentively every day. "When I 
“ reached the age of Eberra and Carm 
“ (principles and practice), ray father do- 
“ parted to the Deva I<6ca. When I was 
invested with the dignity of Rdja, I 
** established virtue to the utmost of my 
“ power. I addicted myself to. every spe- 
” cies of hunting in the forests, and daily 
“ killed the bear and llie stag. "Wlien I 
“ had become acquainted with that coun- 
“ try, I proceeded to the city of Pdvatfi, 
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where I amused myself on the banks of 
the Calindri, and viewed every kind of 
“ spectacle. There I slew a great number 
of tigers; and, in various modes,, hunted 
** the bear.” 

Tlie above passages will convey an idea 
of that impression which GhrCi G6vind 
gave his followers of his divine mission. I 
shall shortly enumerate those alterations he 
made in the usages of the Sikhs, whom 
it was his object to render, through^ the 
means of religious enthusiasm, a warlike 
race. 

Though GCird G6vind was brought up in 
the religion of Ninac, he appears, from 
having been educated among the Hindfi 
priests of Matliura, to have been deeply 
tainted with their superstitious belief; and 
he was, perhaps, induced by considerations 
of policy, to lean still more strongly to their 
prejudices, in order to induce them to be- 
come , converts to that religious military 
community, by means of wliich it was 
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his object to destroy tlic Rluhammcdan 
power. 

The principal of the religious institutions 
of G6r{i G6vind, is that of the P^ibal, — the 
ceremony by which a convert is initiated 
into the tribe of Siklts ; or, more properly 
speaking, that of Singhs. The meaning of 
tliis institution is to make the convert a 
menibcr of. the Klifdsa, or Sikh common-' 
wealth, which he can only become by 
assqpting to certain observances; the de- 
voting liimself to anns for the defence of 
the commonwealth, and the destruction of 
its enemies; the nearing his hair, and put- 
ting on a blue dress*. 


* It] has been before stated, that all the fol- 
lowers of Goviad do oot oow wear the blue dress, 
but they all wear their hair; and their jealous re- 
gard of it is not to be described. Three inferior 
agents of Sikh chiefs were one day in my tent, 
one of them was a Kh&lsa Singh, and the two 
others of the Khalasa (ribe of Sikhs. I was laugh- 
ing and Joking with the Khalsa SiDgh, who said 
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The mode m which Ghrh G6vind first 
initiated his converts, is described by a Sikh 
writer, and, as I believe it is nearly the 
same as that now observed, I shall shortly 
state it as he has descnbed it. Ghrh 
Gdvind, he says, after his a^rl^al at ]\Lik- 


Iie had been ordered to attend me to Calcutta Among 
other subjects of our mirth, I rallied him on trusting 
himself so much m roy powei “ what is the 
“ worst/ said he, “ that you can do to me, when 
I am at such a distance from home 1 pa5«ec) mr 
hand across my chin, imitating the act of shaving 
The man s face ^y^ts m ao instant distorted with rage 
and his sword half drawn “ 1 on are ignorant, «aid 
he to me, ‘ of the offence you have gi'eu I cannot 
strike you, who are above roe, and the friend of niy 
“ master and the state But no power,' he added 
" shall save these fellows, alluding to the two Klia 
lisa Sikhs, ‘ from my revenge, for having dared to 
smile at your action It was with the gieatest 
difficulty, and only by the good offices of some Sikh 
chiefs, tint I was able to pacify the wounded honour 
of this Singh 
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baval, initiated five eonverts, and gave 
them instructions how to initiate others. 
The mode is as follows. The convert is 
told that he must allow his hair to grow. 
He must clothe himself from head to foot 
in blue clothes. He is then presented witli 
the fi^e weapons: a s^vord, a firelock, a 
bow and arrow, and a pike* ** . One of 
.those ^\ho initiate him then sa>s, The 
^ Gdrii IS thy ho/y teacher, and thou art 
“ his SikU or disciple." Some sugar and 
water is put into a cup, and stirred round 
Avith a steel knife, or dagger, and some 
of the first chapters of the Adi-Grant*h, 
and the first chapters of the T)asama P^d- 
shhh ka Granfh, are read; and those vrho 

• The goddess of courage, Bhavaoi Darg&, repre- 
sented in the Daaama P4dsb&h ka Grant’h, or bcjok of 
kings of Gdrii Govind, as tbe soul of anns, or tutelary 
goddess of nar, and is thus addressed “ Thou art the 

** edge of the sword, ibon act the arrow, tbe Sword, 
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perform the initiation exclaim, 7Va! QMji 
kaKh6ha! Wa! M Faieh! (Success 

to the state of the G6r6 1 Victory attend 
the • Gdrd !) After-* this exclamation has 
been repeated five* times, they say, ** This 
“ sherbet is nectar. It is the water of life; 
“ drink it." The disciple obeys ; and some 
sherbet, prepared in a similar manner, is 
sprinkled over his head and beard. After 
these ceremonies, the disciple is asked if he 
consents to be of the faith of GCirh G6vind. 
He answers, “ I do consent." He is then 
told, “ If you do, you must abandon all 
“ intercourse, and neither eat, drink, .nor sit‘ 
“ in company ^vith men of five sects which 
“ I shall name. The first, the Mina D’hir- 
“ mal ; who, though of the race of Ndnac, 
were tempted by avarice to* give poison 
“ to Aijun ; and, though they did not suc- 
“ ceed, they ought to be expelled from 
“ society. The second are the Musandid; 

“ a sect who call themselves Gfiriis, or 
“ priests, and endeavour to introduce he- 
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“ tcrodox doctrines*. Tlie third, Riim 
“ Rsiyj,( the descendants of Rdm Rdy, 
“ whose intrigues were the great cause^of 
“ the destruction of the holy ruler,, Tegh 
“ Singh. Tlie fourth arc the Kud i-in^r, 
“ or destroyers*!' of their own daughters. 
“ Fifth, the Bhadani, who shave the hair 
of their head and beards.” jThe disciple, 
after this warning against intercourse with 
sectaries, or rather schismatics, is instructed 
in some general precepts, the observance of 
which legard the welfare of the community 
into which he has entered. >Kc is toid to 
be gentle and polite to all with whom he 
converses, to endeavour to attain wisdom; 
and to emulate the pen.uasive eloquence ol 
Baba Ndnac. He is particularly enjoined, 
whenever he approaches any of the Sikh 
temples, to do it with reverence and re- 
spect, and to go to Amritsar, >to pay his 
* ? 

* Gum Govind put to death many of tins tribe. 

+ Ihis barbarous custom still prcTOiIs aitiong the 
n^japuts in many parts of Hmdiistan. 
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devotions to the Kh^tlsa, or state; the 
interests of which he is directed, on all 
occasions, to consider paramount to his 
own. He is instructed to labour to in- 
crease the prosperity of the town of Am- 
ritsar; and 'told,* that at every place of 
worship which he visits he will be con- 
ducted in the light path by the Ghih (G6rfi 
Gdvind). He is instructed to believe, that 
it is the duty of all those, who belong to the 
Kli^lsa, or commonwealth of the Sikhs, 
neither to lament the saqrifice of property, 
nor of life, in support of each other ; and 
he is directed to read the Adi-Grant’h and 
Dasama PddshSh ka Granfh, every morn- 
ing and every evening. Whatever he has 
received from God, he is told it is his duty 
to* share with others. And after the dis- 
ciple has heard and understood all these 
and similar precepts, he is declared to be 
duly initiated. 

m thJiu 

Sikh author, after initiating tlie first five 
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disaples in the mode above stated) order- 
ed the pnncipal persons among them* to 
initiate him exactly on similar occasions, 
vr?iich he did. The author from whom the 
above account is taken, states, that vrhen 
G6vjnd was at the point of death, he ex- 
daimed, Wherever five Sikhs are as- 
“ sembled, there I also shall be present!” 
and, in consequence of this expression, five 
Sikhs are the number necessary to make 
a Singh, or convert By the religious 
institutions of Ghrfi G6vind, proselyte^ are 
admitted from aU tnbes and casts in the 
umverse The mitiatioo may take place 
at any time of life, but the children of the 
Singhs all go through this nte at a very early 
age 

The leading tenet of G6rh G6vind*s reh- 

* -Agreeably to thjs aotbor, Gfiru G6TJDd was >di 
H ated on Friday, the 8tb of the month B h&dra, in tlie 
jear 17o3 of the ara of Vicram&d tya, and on that 
day his great work, the JOasama Padshdh La Grant h, 
or boot of the tenth Ling, was completed 
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g^ous institutions, which obliges his fob 
lowers to devote themselves to arras, is 
stated, in one of the chapters of the Dasama 
P^dsh^h ka Grant'h, or book; of the tenth 
king, written in praise of Dhrga B’havdnf, 
the goddess of coura^ : ‘‘ Dhrga," Giivix 
G6vind says, “ appeared to me when I 
« was asleep, arrayed in all her glory. The 
** goddess put into my hand the hilt of 
“ a-'bright scimitar, which she had before 
■“ held in her own. * The country of the 
“ Muhammedans/ said the goddess, * sliall 
** be conquered by thee, and numbers of 
“ that race shall be slain.* After I had 
heard this, I exclaimed, * This steel shall 
“ be the guard to me and my followers, 
« because, in its lustre, the splendour of 
“ thy countenance, O goddess ! is always 
“ reflected 
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The Dasama P^idshdli ka Grant’h of 
Ghrti G6vind appear*, from the extracts 
which I ha\e seen of it, to abound m Zinc 
passages Its author has borrowed largely 
from the Sdstras of the Brahmens, and the 
Koran He praises N6nac as a hol_y saint, 
accepted of God , and grounds his faith, 
like that of Ins predecessors, upon the 
adoration of one God, whose power and 
attributes he however describes by so many 
Sanscrit names, and with such constant 
allusions to the Hmdh niylholog), tliat it 
appears often difficult to separate his purer 
belief from their gross idolatry He, Lon- 
ever, rejects all worship of images, on an 
opinion taken from one of the ancient 
V6das, which declares, that to worship 


" erer you meet, him If you meet a Hindd, beat 
“ bim and plunder bun, and divide his property 
nmong jou Employ your constant effort to destro> 
tbe coaa(nes ruled by ')Iahawmedans If they 
“ oppose you, defeat and slay them 
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“ an idol made of wood, earth, or stone, is 
“ as foolish as it is impious ; for God alone 
“ is deserving of adoration/’ 

The great points, however, by which 
Ghrh G6vind has separated ‘his ibllowers 
for e\*er from the Hindhs, are those which 
have been before stated ; — the destruction 
of the distinction of casts, the admission of 
proselj'tes, and the rendering the pursuit of 
arms not only admissible, but the religious 
duty of all his followers. 'Whereas, among 
the Hindis, agreeable to the Dherma 
Sdstra, (one of the most revered of their 
sacred writings,) carrying arms on all occa- 
sions, as an occupation, is only lawful to 
the Csliatriya or military tribe. A Bnih- 
men is allowed to obtain a livelihood by 
arnfs, if he can by no other mode* The 
Vaisya and Shdra are not allowed to mate 
arms their profession, though they may use 
them in self-defence. 

The sacred book of Ghrli G6vind is not 
confined to religious Subjects, or tales of 
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HiQd6 mylhoJogy, related 2 n his own vrayj 
but abounds in accounts of the battles 
' which he fought, and of the actions which 
were performed by the most valiant of his 
followers. Courage is, throughout this work, 
placed above every other virtue; and G6- 
vind, like Muharamed, makes martyrdom 
for the faith wludi he taught, the shortest 
and most certain road to honour in this 
world, and eternal happiness m the future 
The opimon which tlie Sikhs entertain of 
Gdvind udl be best collected from their 
most esteemed authors 

“ G(ir6 G6\ind Singh," one* of those 
writers states, ** appeared as the tenth 
Avathr He meditated on the Creator 
“ himself, imisible, eternal, and incom- 
“ prehensible He established the Khtilsa, 

“ his own sect, and, by exhibiting singular 
“ energy, leaving the hair on his head, and 
“ seizing the scimitar, he smote every 


* Bliat Giiifi Dis Bhale 
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V ■wicked person. He bound the garment 
“ of chastity round his loins, grasped tlie 
“ sword of valour, .and, • passing the true 
“ word of victory, became victorious in 
the field of combat; and seizing the 
‘‘ Ddvatds, his foes, he inflicted on them 
“ punishment ; and, with great success, dif* 
fused the sublime G6rQ Jap (a mystical 
“ form of prayer composed by Ghrh G6- 
** vind) through the world. As he was 
“ born a warlike Singh, he assumed the 
“ blue dress j and, by destroying the wicked 
“ Turks, he exalted the name of Hari 
“ (God). No Sirdar could stand in battle 
“ against him, but all of them fled; and, 
“ whether Hindd Rdjds, or Muhammedan 
“ lords, became like dust in his presence. 
**’ The mountains, hearing of him, were 
“ struck with terror; the whole world was 
“ affrighted, and the people fled from their 
“ habitations. In short, such was his fame, 
“ that they were nil thrown into conster- 
“ nation, and began to say, * Besides thee, 
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“ O Sat G6r0l there is no dispeJier c 
“ danger/ — ^Having seized and displayed 
his sword, no person could resist hi 
“ might."’ 

The same authof, in a subsequent pas 
sage, gUes a very, characteristic accouni 
•of that spint of liostihty wliicli the religion 
of Gtirh G6Mnd breathed against the ]Mu- 
hanimcdans ; and of the manner in which 
it treated those sacred writings, upon which 
most of tlie cstabiisiicd usages of Hinr76s 
are grounded. 

By the command of the Eternal, the 
“ great Ghrh disseminated the true know- 
” ledge. I’lill of strength and courage, he 
“ successfully established the KhAlsa (or 
** stale). Thus, at once founding the 
“ sect of Singh, he struck the whole wor?d 
“ with awe: overturning temples and sacred 
places, tombs and mosques, he levelled 
them all with the plain : rejecting tlie 
*« V^das, the Pui^dns, the siiv S^stras, and 
** the ' Koran ; he abolished ihd cry of 
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“ Namiz (Muhammedan prayer), and slew 
“ the Sultans ; reducing the Mlrs and Pirs 
“ (the lords and priests of the Muham- 
“ incdans) to silence, he overturned all 
“ their sects, the Moullahs (professors), and 
the K/izis (judges), were confounded, 
“ and found no benefit from their studies. 
“ The Brdhmens, the Pandits, and the 
Jddshis (or astrologers), liad acquired a 
“ relish for worldly things: they worship- 
“ ped stones and temples, and forgot the 
Supreme. Thus these two sects, the 
“ jMuhammedan and IlindCi, remained m- 
“ \olved HI delusion and ignorance, when 
the third sect of the Kb^ilsa originated in 
“ purity. When, at the order of Ghru 
“ G6vmd, the Singhs seized and displaced 
“ the scimitar, then subduing all then 
“ enemies, they meditated on. the Eternal , 

“ and, as soon as the ordei of the J\Iost 
“ High was manifested in the world, cir-t 
“ cumcision ceased, and the Turks tiem- 
bled, when they saw the ntual of I\fiN 
o 
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“ hammed destroyed : then the Nakdra' 
“ (large drum) of victory sounded through- 
“ out the -i^orid, and fear and dread ’srere 
“ abolished. Tims the third sect was 
“ established, and increased greatly in 
“ might.” 

These extracts, and what I have before 
stated, -uill sufficiently show the cliaracter 
of the religious inslilulions of GOrh’ G6- 
vind ; which were admirably calculated to 
awaken, through the means of fanaticism, 
a spirit of courage and independence, 
among men who had been content, for 
ages, with that degraded condition in 
society, to which they were taught to 
believe themsehes born. The end which 
G6vind sought, could not, perhaps, have 
been attained by the employment of other 
means. Exhortations respecting their civil 
rights, and the nTongs A^hich they sus- 
tained, would have been wasted on minds 
enslaved 6y supcrstiCion, and avIio trould 
only be persuaded to assert themselves men. 
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by an impression that it was the will of 
Heaven they should do so His success 
IS a strong elucidation of the general cha- 
racter of the Hind6 natives of India That 
race, though in general mild and peaceable, 
take the most savage and ferocious turn, 
when roused to action by the influence 
of religious feeling 

I have mentioned, in the narrative part 
of this Sketch, the attempt of the Bairiigi 
Banda to alter the religious institutions of 
Gflrh Govind, and Us failure The tribe of 
Acdlis (immortals), who have non assumed 
a dictatorial sway in all the religious cere- 
monies at Amritsar, and the Nirmala and 
SInhid, wlio read the sacred writings, may 
hereafter introduce some changes in those 
usages which the Sikhs revere but it is 
probable that the spint of equalit_j, which 
has been Intherto considered as the vital 
pnnciplc of the Khiilsa or commonue.altli, 
and which makes all Sikhs so reluctant to 
own either a temporal or spiritual lender. 
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Trill tend greatly to preserve their insti- 
tutions from invasion : and it is stated, in 
•a tradition which is universally believed 
by the Sikhs, and has, indeed, been in- 
serted in their sacred writings, that Ghrh 
>G6vind, when he was asked b}' his fol- 
lowers, who surrounded his death-bed, to 
whom he would leave his authority? replied, 
I have delivered over the Khdisa (com- 
** monweallh) to God, w'ho never dies. I 
have been your guide, and will slill pre- 
« serve you ; read the Grant'!), and attend 
to its tenets? and whoe\er remains true 
‘‘ to the state, him will I aid." From these 
dying words of GGrQ G6\ind, the Sjklis 
believe thcmsehes to have been placed, by 
their last and most revered prophet, under 
the peculiar care of God : and their atlacb- 
tnent to this mysterious principle, leads 
tliem to consider the Khdisa (or com- 
monwcalih) as a theocracy? and such 
an impression is likely to oppose a* very 
serious obstacle, if not an insuperable 
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barner, to the designs of any of their 
chiefs, who may liereafter endeavour to 
establish an absolute power over the whole 
nation. 
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SECO\D EVtTlON. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following Memoir as originally pub- 
lished at Vienna, in a Journal entituled 3Ii7ies 
de VOnentf conducted by My. Hammer a 
learned Orientalist of that city, at whose re- 
quest it was composed. It is now republished, 
though withoutanyinslnictions from theaulhor, 
and without the advantage of his correction, in 
order partly to satisfy curiosity on an interest- 
ing subject, but still more to solicit tlje coun- 
sel of the learned in the prosecution of those 
inquiries. Geographical and Antiquarian for 
which the situation of Bagdad furnishes pecu- 
liarly favourable opportunities. TJiis Memoir 
IS viewed by the Autlior as only the fiigt fmits 



MEMOIR 


ON 

THE RUINS or BABYLON. 


The Site of Bab)’lon baviog ncrer been eitiier 
thoroughly explored, or accuralel} described, I beg 
leave to oSer to the associates of the J)Iints dt I Orient 
an account of my observations on that celebrated 
spot, the completion of which has been retarded by 
frequent interruptions from indisposition and o0i> 
cial occupation 

I have frequently had occasion to remark the in- 
adequacy of general descriptions to convey an ac- 
curate idea of persons or places 1 found this par- 
ticularly exemplified in the present instance rroiii 
the accounts of modern travellers, I had expected 
to have found on the site of Babylon more, and lc«s. 



Ilian I aclnally did. Less, Tjccause I could liarc 
lomjcd no concc/iliojj of tijc prodigious extent of 
the mIioIc ruins or of the sire, solldit;, ond perfect 
slate, of some of the parts of them ; and more, be- 
cause I thought that I should hare distinguished 
fioroc traces, how cs cr imperfect, of man^ of tlie prin- 
cipal structures of Babylon. I imagined I should 
ha\c said, "Here were the waits, and such must 
hare been the extent of the area. There stood the 
palace, and this most assurcdl_)’ was the tower of 
Bclus.’*— I was cbnipletcljr deceived : instead of a 
few insulated mound*, I found the tvhofe face of 
the country covered with vestiges of building, in 
some places consisting of brick walls surprisingly 
fresh, in others merely ofa vast succession of mounds 
of rubbish, of such indeterminate figures, variety, 
and extent, ns to involve the person who should have 
formed anj theory in inextricable confusion.— This, 
together w ith the impossibility, in such a remote si- 
tuation, of referring to all the authorities I should 
have consulted, w ill cause my account of the remains 
of Babylon to appear very meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory. 1 announce no discovery, I advance no in- 
teresting pothesis ; 1 am sensible that to/orm any 
thing like a correct judgement, much study and con- 
sideration, and frequent visits to the same place, arc 
requisite. As probably more vveigbt ma^ be attached 



to mj opinions from mj residence on the spot, ancJ' 
advantages of observation, than they would other- 
wise be entitled to, X would rather incur the impu- 
tation of being an ignorant and superficial observer, 
than mislead by forming rash decisions upon sub- 
jects so difficult to he properly discussed ; and 1 shall 
therefore confine myself, in the present memoir, to a 
plain, minute, and accurate statement of what I ac- 
tually saw, avoiding all conjectures except where 
they may tend to throw light on the description, or 
be the means of exciting others to*inquiry and con- 
aideratioif. 

I have added a few sketches illustrative of the 
principal objects, for which 1 claim no other 
merit than that of scrupulous fidelity, having been 
solicitous to render them accurate representations 
rather than good drawings. For the sake of greater 
intelligibility in my descriptions, I have added a 
general sketch of the ground, for the measurements 
of which I am indebted to a gentleman who ac- 
companied me (Mr. Lockett), who superintended 
that operation whilst I was employed in drawing 
and exploring. I project other excursions to the 
same spot, to confirm and prosecute my researches ; 
and preparatory to them I solicit Ibe communica- 
tions and queries of the learned, for my guidance 
and mforcnalioD. 



An inquiry conccrningf tlie foundation of Uaby- 
lon, and the position of its remains, docs not enter 
into tny present plan ; llie Inllcr subject has been 
already so ably treated by Major Rcnncl, in his 
Geography of Herndotus (a work to Tvhich I have 
often been under obligations, which I lake this op- 
portunity of acknowledging), that I shall consider 
the site of Babylon ns established in the environs of 
Ilcllah, and commence inj* description with an ac> 
count of the country about tliai place. 

Tbe whole codntr^ between Bagdad and ndlah 
is a perfectly flat and (with the evcepliori’of a few 
spots as ) on approach the latter phcc) uncultivated 
waste. < That it was at some former period In a far 
diflerent state, is evident from the number of canals 
by which it is traTcr«cd, now dr) and neglected ; 
and the quantity of heaps of earth covered with frag, 
ments of brick and broken tilc«, wliich arc seen in 
every direction, — the indisputable traces of former 
population. At present the only inhabitants uf this 
tract arc the Zobeidc Arabs, tlie Sheikh of which 
tribe is responsible for the security of the road, which 
is 80 much frequented that robberies arc onmpa- 
ralivcly seldom heard of. At cunvenient, distances 
khans or caravanserais arc erected for the accom- 
modation of travellers, and to each of them is at- 
tached a small village of Fellahs. The first of these 
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is Kiab_)a Khan, bo called from its founder Ahmed 
the Kiahja or minister of Suleiman Pasha; it is 
about seven miles from Bag;dad*, and it is rather a 
handsome building ; but from its vicinity to the 
town it is now unfrequented. The general direc- 
tion of the Hellah road is N. and S. — Assad Khan 
is the next stage, and is distant from Kiahya Khan 
about five miles; and Letneen four and lire miles 
to the southward of it the ro*ad is intersected by the 
famous Nabcr Malcba, orjlttvins regius, the work, 
it is said, of Nebuchadnezzer ; ^bich is now dry, 
like many others nhtch 1 forbear mentioning as 
being of no importance, though as late as the time 
of the Caliphs it was applied to the purposes of 
irrigation. It is condned between two very high 
mdunds, and on the northern one near the road is a 
small ruin called Sheikh Shouhar, which is visible 
from afar. 

Before arriving at the Nahec ]Malcha,iand>half 
way between Assad Khan and the next stage, is 
a small canal, over which is a bridge of one arch, 
now ruinous. Some time ago, a large lion came 
regulprly every evening from the banks of the 
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vhicli it is lAiilt ^YeredtIg^llp on the spot. The first 
khan on the Kerbela or rather Musseib road, callkl 
MizrakJeeOghlou, from the name of the Bagdad mer- 
chant who founded it, is very near this on the same 
Jinc; and Musseib itself is visible in the direction 
of S. 80 W. From Iskenderia to Khan Hajce Sulei- 
man (a mean building erected by an Arab) is a 
distance of upwards of eight miles; and at this khan 
theroad is traversed by a canal cut from the Euph rates 
atthevillage of Naseriat, (which bears N. 20 W. from 
Iheroad,) and full of water in the spring, as are many 
of the caqah between this and Hellah. 

Four miles from Hajee Suleiman is Mohawil, also 
a very indiOerent khan, close to which is a large 
canal with a bridge over it : beyond tins every thing 
announces an approach to the remains of a large 
city. The ruins of Babylon may in fact be said 
almost to commence fromthis spot,tbewbole country 
between it and HcIIah exhibiting at intervals traces 
of building, in which are discoverable burnt and un- 
burnt bricks and bitumen ; three mounds in parti- 
cular attract attention from their magnitude. The 
ground to the right and left of the road bears the 
appearance of being partially and occasionally a 
morass, though, at the time we passed it, it was per- 
fectly dry : the road, which is due S., lies within a 
quarter of a mile of the celebrated mass called by 
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Pietro della Valle tlie Tower of JBelus; Hcllali is nine 
miles from Moliawil, and ncarl^r fortj-ciglit from 
Bagdad. t ^ 

Hcllali is called b} Abulfeda, HclIali Bene Mo> 
2 eid j lie and the Turkish geographer who copies 
him say it was builb or rather augmented, b^ Saif- 
cd'doulah, in tbejearof the Hejira 495*, m'tbc 
land of Babel. Tlic Turkish geographer appears 
to place the ruins of Babylon considerably more to 
the northward in the direction ofSura and Fclugiah. 
The district called the natives EUAredh Babel 
extends on both sides the Euphrates. Its latitude, 
according to Niebuhr, is 3£!* S8', and it is situated 
on the western bank of tbe Euphrates, a few shops 
and^buts onlyibcing on the eastern. It is meanly 
built, and its population does not exceed between 
C and 7900, consisting of Arabs, and Jews (who 
haTeione synagogue), there being no Christians, 

j Jjb jjAj ils- ^ LS* * 

JjUJl V is* Jj!\j 

LJsj: 

ylf J ijti fi 

Abulfeda * • 

l(j» >Am^ taS iht jIjjw T 

ils^y Jir* yj 

.Xi jjJ i^rjU ‘ 

Djihanauma. iSAiA JSii23'^ 
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and only such Turks' as are employed in the govern- 
ment. It is divided 'into se^cn mahalles, or 
parishes; but there is only one mosque in the town, 
all the other places of worship being mere ihudkgalis 
or oratories. Tlie walls are of mud, and present a 
truly contemptible appearance; but the present 
Pasha of Bagdad has Ordered a new wall to be con- 
structed of the finest Babylonian bricks. The gates 
are three in number, and, ‘ns usual in the East, each 
takes the name of the'prioclpa! place it leads to, the 
northern one being called the gate.of Hussein or 
Kcrbela, tlie/:entre that of Tnhmasia (a large village 
in the neighbourhood), and the southern the gate 
of Niyef or Imam ‘AH. The little street on the 
eastern side is also closed by a gate, or rather door. 
The gardens on both sides the river arc very exlen- 
sivc, so that the town itself from a little distance 
appears embosomed in a wood of date-trees ; on the 
outerverge of the gardens on the west, small redans 
are established, within sight and hearing of each 
other, in each of which a matchlockman mounts 
guard al night ; and for greater security against the 
marauders of the Desert, the late AH Pasbif dug an 
ample trench round the whole, and built a citadel, 
(vrhicb, as usual in these countries, is nothing more 
than a square inclosurc,) in the town, on the bank 
of the river. 
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Among* the gardens a few hundred j^ards to the 
vest of the Ilusscinia gate, is the IMcyld-csshcms, a 
mosque built on the spot where popular tradition 
saj s a miracle, similar to that of tlic prophet Joshua, 
was wrought in favour of Ali, and from this the 
mosqucdcriTcs its appellation. It is a small building, 
having instead of a minaret an obclish, or rather 
hollow cone fretted on the outsidclikc a pinc'Spplc, 
placed on an octagonal base : this form, which is a 
verj curious one, I haveobscr\cd in several verj* old 
structures, particularly the tomb of Zobcidc, the 
wjfeof Haroun.al-raschid, at Bagdad, pnd I am in- 
formed it cannot now be imitated. On the top of 
the cone is a mud cap, elevated on a pole, resembling 
thccapoflibcrtj. This, Iheysaj, revoheswith the 
sun; arairaclclhadnotlliccuriosity Io\enfy: The 
inside of the mosq^uc is supported bj rows of short 
pillars about two feet in girlb ; from the top of each 
spring pointed arches, in form and combination re- 
sembling in a striking manner the Gothic architec- 
ture. It contains nothing remarkable except what 
the people show as the tomh of the prophet Joshua. 
This country abounds in pretended tombs of pro- 
phets. On the Tigrisbclveen Bagdad and JJussora 
they show the sepulchre of Ezra; twelve miles in the 
Desert to the S.W. ofHellah is that of Ezechiel, and 
to the south\Yard the tomb of Job. the tuo former 
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are places of pilgrimage of tlie Jews, who do not 
acknowledge those of Job and Joshua. 

The district of Hcllah extends from Husseinia 
(which is a canal leading from the Euphrates near 
Nusseib to Imam Hussein) on the north to the town 
of Hasca on the south. It is governed by a Bey, 
who is always a Turk or Georgian, appointed by the 
Pasha of Bagdad, from whom the government is 
farmed for a stipulated yearly sum*. There is also 

* For the inrurraation of (hoso who maj be curious rcganling 
such subject*, I subjoin a statement of the rcfcnuc of IleUab, 


cointnuiiieated to me by (he Serraf Dash! of the place, 

jlnnual Reenpts of the Covenor of HtUah, 

From tho farms aed Tillaq;c$ 100,000 

Duties on rice, corn, &c., grown in the Ticinlty auJ 
pawing throegli the town from the Khczail territory 100,000 

Farm of sesame 15,000 

. . . . Jyeing 15,000 

— the butchery 6,000 

silk 4,000 

■■■ ■ lanurty ^,000 

' ■ - lime kilns 1,500 

Colieciious or voluntary contributions levied on the 
townspeople under Tarious pretexts about three 

limes a year generally 8,000 

Mlri on the dates 20,000 

Paid by the Commandaet Of Jaobsarus for hu ap- 

polnlmcnb 3,000 

Private revenue of the Zabit bis own farms, gardens , , 30,000 


Total In piastres [IcIIah currency 300,500 
Add the dilTcience of exchange 50,000 


Total in standanl futkish piastres 510,500 
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a Serdaror commandant of Janissaries^ and n Cadi, 
'whose oflicc, unlike any other of the same kind in 
Turkey, has bccnjcontmucd jn the same family for 
upwards of a century. The inhabitants of Hellab 
heara^erj bad character | The, air is salubrious, 
and the soil extremely fertile^ producing great quan- 
tities of nee, dates, and graiUcOf diflerenl kinds, 
though it is not cultnalcd to abate half the degree 
of which It IS susccptibje ^ t 

The grand cause of this^fcrtih^ is the Euphrates, 
the banks of which are lower, and the stream more 
equal tlian the Tigris., Strabo says Jhat it was a 
stadium in breadth at Babylon ; according to lien- 
Dcl,about40t English feet, or d’Anviilc’s still more 
reduced scale, 330. Niebuhr says stHellah it is'400 
Danish feet broad, < my measurement by a graduated 
line at ,lhc bridge there brings it to 75 fathoms, or 

Pullic faymmts made by htm to the Bajdad Gmernnunt 
To the Pasha 260,000 

L-KiahyaBe/. 30,000 

Total ra Turkish piastres 290,000 
He also sappTies gorernmeat with 5,900 (agars of corn and 
barley, la value about 165,000 piastres oa the averse , but this 
he leries on the farmers at the rate of 2 tagars for ercry 3, over 
and above (be rent and imposts of (heir farms and prodnee lie 
must also supply (he Pasha’s army or any detachment of it (hat 
may be in the neighbourhood, fte the most powerful members 
of governmeat from time to tinic, and yet be able to lay by a 
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450 feel its breadth however \anes in its pas§ac;e 
through the ruitis I(s^de|ilh I found to he 2^ fa- 
thoms andlhe current* runi^at the medium rate of 
about two knot^ when lowest being probably half 
a knot less and whenYull ’aknot more The Tigris 
IS infinitely more rapid Hiaving a current of near 
seven knots when afifs height The Euphrates rises 
at an earlier period than the Tigris in the middle 
ofthewinteritincreasesaliltle but falls again soon 
aflcr , in March it again rises and in the latter end 
of April IS at its full coobniiing so till the latter end 
of June Wdien at its height it 6verflow8 the sur- 
rounding country, fills the canals dug for its recep- 
tion without the slightest exertion of labour aud 
facilitates agriculture in a surprising degree The 
^ruins o'f Babylon are then inundated so as to render 
many parts of them inaccessible by converting the 
Valleys among ibeni into morasses But the most 
remarkable inundation of the Euphrates is at Felu 


suQc ency not only for h 9 own tc mburicmeDt, but also to pay 
the mulct tl at is inrar ably levied on goTcrnors when they are 
remoTed, however wdl they may have d scharged their duty 
And Then it is cons dered that I s continuance in office Seldom 
exceeds twd or three years, >t may well be imag ned (hat he has 
recourse to secret methods of accnmulatiog wealth, and (hat the 
inhab tants ofh s d str c( arc proportionally oppressed Tho re- 
gulat on of tl s petty gorernment » a just cp tome of the general 
system wh eh bas conrcited some of the finest countries of the 
world info savage nastes and nn ahabitahle deserts 
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giali, twelve leagues to t!ic westward of Bagdad, 
wiicre on breaking down the d^kc which confines 
itswalcrs within their proper cliannel, they flowo^er 
the country and extend nearly to the banks of the 
Tigris, with a depth suflicient to render them navi- 
gable for rafts and fial-bollomcd boats. At the 
moment I am now writing (May 24lli, J8I2) rafts 
laden with lime are brought on this inundation 
almost every day from Felugiah, to within a few 
hundred jards of the northern gate of Bagdad, call- 
ed the Imam JVfousa gale. 

Tbewater of tlic Euphrates is esteemed more sa- 
lubrious tlian that of the Tigris. Its general course 
through the site of Babylon is N. and S. 1 ques- 
tioned the fishermen who ply on the river respecting 
its bottom, and they all agreed that bricksand olbcr 
fragments of building arc very commonly found m 
it. From the gentleness of the current, regularity 
of the stream, and equal substance of the banks, I 
am of opinion that the Euphrates would not natu- 
rally alter its course in any great degree, certainly 
not so much as the Tigris, whosc'variations in a few 
3 ears are often very considerable. A varrety of 
circumstances may however have caused some al- 
terations. It is evident from what Strabo says, that 
the neglected state of the canals had considerably 
injured the original stream, and it is possible that a 
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pari of it might ha^ e continued to flow through the 
channel cut by Gjrus for a long time afterguards*. 
That some change in the courseofthe river has taken 
place, will be hereafter shown. 

I hare before remarked that the whole of this 
part of Mesopotamia is intersected by canals ( ). 
These are of all ages ; and it is not uncommon to sec 
workmen employed in excavating a new canal close 
to and parallel with an old one, when it might be 
supposed that the clcansingof the old onewould be 
a work of much less toil. The high embankments 
of these canals easily impose on tlie unpractised eye 
for ruins of buildings, especially when the channel 
has been filled up by tbe accession of soil, and I 
doubt not are the origin of the belief, expressed 
by some travellers, that there are nuns in the gardens 
of Hellah. Niebuhr and Oiler say that remains of 
walls and edifices are in existence, though enveloped 
in woods and co'ppices. Otter in particular observes 
that tbe site of Babylon is generally covered with 
wood : this is certainly incorrect On the ruins of 
Babylon there is not a single tree growing, excepting 
tbe old one which I shall hereafter have occasion 
to mention ; hut in the intervals of the ruins, where 


* Vide Rollio, irho quotes ArriaO) ^hose work I regret not 
having at present to refer to. 



in all probability no building ever stood, tliere arc 
some patches of culthation*. I made the most di- 
ligent search all through the gardens, but found not 
the slightest vestige of ruins, Ihbiigh previously I 
heard of many, — an example of the value of infor- 
mation resting solely on the authority of the natives. 
The reason is obvious. Ruins composed, like those 
of Babylon, of Iicaps of rubbish impregnated \>ltli 
nitre, cannot be cultivated, and any inferior mound 
would of course be levelled lu making the garden. 

In such a auil as that of Babylon it appears sur- 
prising bow long some of the canals bbve remained. 
The Naher Malcha, a work, of the Babylonian mon- 
archs, might still be eOectually repaired, aod it is 
probable that many of the canals now seen on the 
site of Babylon may have been in existcnce’when it 
was a flourishing city. Some of the canals were used 
for the purpose of navigation, and Alexander took 
great pains to cleanse and restore those Ihutwcre out 
of order Aristobulus, quoted by Strabo, lib zvi. 
page 510, edit Casatib,, says that he went into these 
canals in a boat, which he steerbd himself, and in- 
spected the repairs in person, in prcsenc&of a mul- 

* I am uoacqualotcd with the ongioa] work of I^Ir. Otter, anil 
imagine that the word must exist onl^ in the transhtioo, 

as it u an improper term, the onij wood bciog the date gardeus 
of Ilcllab, to n hich ccrlamlj^ the word coppice will not appb 
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tltude of spectators, cleansing tbe moullis of some 
which were choked up with mud, and blocking up 
others. In ofie instance; where the canal led to* 
•ward Yhe morasses and lakes of the Arahian side, he 
opened a new mouth thirty stadia from the old oncy 
in a more stony place, to ensure greater durability* 
He also dug basons for his fleet ; and in performing 
these works, it is said the graves of many of the kings 
and princes ^ho were buried in the morasses were 
dug up ; by which I understand that the bad state 
. of the canals had caused inundations in the places 
of sepulture. From the yielding nature of the soil I 
can readily conceive the case with which Cyrus dug 
a trench round the city, suflicient to contain the ri- 
ver (Cyrop, lib. «I have notliowcverbcen abje 
to dUcover aoy traces cither of this trench, or the 
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boundary wall. Vide tbe annexed plan (A). This 
ridge forms a kind of cimlar inc Insure, and joins 
thoS.E. point of the most southerly of the two grand 
masses. 

' The rirer hank is skirted bj a ruin (B), which I 
shall, for perspicuity's sake, call its embankment, 
though, as will hereafter be seen, there is good rea- 
son for supposing it nererwas intended for one. It 
commences on aline with thclowerexlreniity of the 
southernmost grand mound, and is there nearly 
three hundred yards broad at its base, from the E. 
aoglcofwhiclia mound (rcsemb)ing the boundary A, 
hut broader and flatter,) proceeds, talcing a |weep 
to the S.E , so as to be nearly parallel with, and 
forty yards more to tbe south than, that boundary: 
this loses itself in the plain, and is in fact the* most 
southerly of all the ruins The embankment is con- 
tinued in a right line to the north, and diminishes 
in breadth, but increases in deration till at the di- 
stance of seven hundred and dfty yards from its com- 
inencement, where it is forty feet perpendicular 
height, and is interrupted by a break (C) nearly of 
the same breadth with the river : at this point a tri- 
angular piece of ground commences, recently gain- 
ed from the river, which dc'erls ils original channel 
above and returns to it again here: tins gamed 
ground ( D) is a hundred and ten y ards in length, and 
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two hundred and in breadth at its angle or 
point, and along its base are traces of a continuation 
of the embankment, which is there a narrow line 
that soon loses itself Above this the bank of the 
river affords nothing worth} of remark; for though 
in some places there are slight vestiges of building, 
they were evidentlj not connected with the above- 
mentioned embankment 

The vhole of tbe area inclosed by the boundary 
on tbe east and south, and river on tbe west, is two 
miles and six hundred yards in breadth fromE to 
( exclusne of tbe gamed ground v\bich 1 do not take 
into account, as comprising no part of tbe rums) 
as much from Pietro della Valle s rum to the south- 
ern part of the boundary (A), or two miles and one 
thousand jards to the most soutberl} mound of all, 
which has been already mentioned as branching off 
from the embankment This space is again longi- 
tudinally subdivided into nearly half, by a straight 
line ofthe same kind nith the boundary, but much 
its jnferior in point of size (B) This mayliaic 
crossed the whole unclosure from N toS, but at 
present onl} a mile of it remains Exactly parallel 
with it, and a liUlemoTctban a hundred yards to the 
W of It, IS another line precisely of a similar de* 
scription, but still smaller and shorter (F) its north- 
ern termination is a high heap of rubbish of a cun- 
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oils' red colour^ ncar!^ Ilircc Iiundrcd yards loog and 
otic Iiundrcd broad, terminating on the top in a 
ridge: it has been dug into in various parts, but few 
or no fine whole bricks Imic been found in it*. All 
the rums of Habjlon arc contained ^\ithin the west- 
ern division of the area, i. c. between the innermost 
of these lines and the riser, there being vestiges of 
building in the eastern or largest division between 
tbc outermost line and tbc external boundary, 

Before entering into a minute deseriplion of the 
ruins, to avoid repetition, it is necessary to state 
that they consist of mounds of eartli, fermed by the 
decomposition of building, channelled and furrowed 
by the weather, and the surface of them strewed with 
pieces of brick, bitumen, and poller;). 

On takingaview of tbc ruins from south trf north, 
the first object that attracts attention is the low 
mound connected with tbc embankment; on it are 
two litlld parallel walls close together, and only a 
few feet in height and breadth, which bear indis- 
putable marks of having formed part of a INIoliame- 


* I saw onefoond at the foot of this heap, which tiai] au im- 
pression resembho^ the spade or shore! in use at present amoo^ 
the Arabs llus is a singular specimen, as I hcrer saw an in* 
stance of any other impressiOD than that of writing on a Baby- 
lonian brick. I therefore made a drawing of it, which wiU be 
giTcn in its proper place 
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tan oratory or Koublih, TliUruio is called Jurjyuma, 
(CaWaryj) and gi^ea Us name to a ■village a little to 
the left of it. The Turkish Geographer says, ** To 
the north of Hellah on the river is Jumjuma, which 
is the burial place of a Sultan ” is the com- 

mon name here for a skull. It also means, accord- 
ing to Castell and GoUus, ** Puteus in loco salsu- 
glnoso fossus.’* Either etymology would be appli- 
cable to this. To this succeeds the iirst grand mass 
of ruins, which is one thousand one hundred yards 
in length, and eight hundred in greatest breadth, its 
figure nearly resembling that of a quadrant : its 
height IS irregular; but the most cIe^atcd part may 
he^aboul fifty or sixty feet above the level of the 
plain, and it has been dug into for the purpose of 
procuring bricks. Just below the highest partofit 
is a small dome in an oblong inclosul'e, which, it is 
pretended, coutains the body of a son of Ah, named 
Amran, together with those of seven of his compa- 
nions, all slain at the bailie of Hellah. Unfortu- 
nately for the creditor Iheiradilion, however, it is 
proved on better'authority to be a fraud not uncom- 
mon in these parts, Ali having had no son of this 
description. From the most remarkable object on 
it, I shall distinguish tins mound by the nafne of 
Aroran. 

On the north is a valley of five hundred and fift y 
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yards in lenglli, tbe area of wbicli is covered" with 
tussocks of rank grass, and crossed by a line of ruins 
of very little elevation. To this succeeds tbe second 
grand heap of ruins, the shape of which is nearly a 
square, of seven hundred yards length and breadth, 
and its S.W. angle is connected with the. N.'W. an- 
gle of the mounds of Amran, by a ridge of consi- 
derable height, and nearly one hundred yards in 
breadth. This is the place where Beauchamp made 
his observations, and it is certainly tbe most inter- 
esting part of the ruins of Babylon : every vestige 
discoverable in it declares it to have been composed 
of buildings far superior to all tbe rest which Lave 
left traces in the eastern quarter: the bricks are 'of 
the finest description; and notwithstanding this is 
tbe grand Storehouse of them, and that the greatest 
supplies have been and are now consfantlj drawn 
they appear still to be abundant. But tbe 
operation of extracting the bricks has caused great 
confusion, and contributed much to increase the 
difficulty of decj pbering the original design of this 
mound, as in search of them the'workmen pierce 
into it in every direction, hollowing out deep ra\ines 
and pits, and throwing up the rubbish ^n heaps on 
ihe surface. 'In some places they have bored into 
the solid mass, forming winding caverns and sub- 
terranean gassagw, which, from their being left with- 
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out adequate support, frequently tury the workmen 
in the rubbish. In all these excavations walls of 
burnt brick laid in lime mortar of a >ery good qua- 
lity are seen ; and in addition (o the substances gene- 
rally strewed on the surfaces of all these mounds we 
here find fragments of alabaster vessels, fine earthen 
ware, marble, and great quantities of varnished tiles, 
the glazing and colouring of which are surprisingly 
fresh. In a hollow near the southern part I found 
a sepulchral urn of earthen ware, which had been 
broken in diging, and near it lay some human bones 
which pulyprized v'itli the touch. < 

To be more particular in my description of this 
mound, not more than two hundred yards from its 
northern extremity is a ravine ((I) hollowed out 
by those who dig for bricks, in length near a hun- 
dred yards, and thirty feetwide by forty or fifty deep-. 
On one side of it a few yards of wail remain stand- 
ing, the face of vv hicb is very clean and perfect, and 
it appears to have been the front of some building. 
The opposite side is so confussd a mass of inbbisb, 
that it should seem the ravine had been worked 
tlirntigh a solid building. Under the foundations 
at the southern end an opening is made, which dis- 
covers a sitbterrane.vn passage floored and walled 
with large bricks laid in bitumen, and covered over 
with pieces of sand stone, a yard thick and several 
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yards long^, on wljich the whole being so great as 
to Jiave gi^en a considerable degree of obliquity to 
the^ide walls of the passage It is half full of brack- 
ish water, (probablj rain water impregnated with 
nitre in filtering through the ruins, which are all 
Tery productive of it,) and the workmen say that 
some way on il is high enough for a horseman to 
pass upright : as much as I saw of it, it was near 
seven feet in height, and its course to the south. 
This 43 described by Beauchamp, (vide Ileonel, 
p 569,) who most unaccountably imagines it must 
have been part of the city walk The superstructure 
over the passage is cemented with bitumen, otber 
parts of the ravine with mortar, and the bricks have 
all writing on them. The northern end of the ravine 
appears to have been crossed by an extremely thick 
wall of yellowish brick cemented with a bnlhant 
white mortar, which has been broken through in 
hollowing it out; and a little to the north of it I dis- 
covered what Beauebamp saw imperfectly, and un- 
derstood from the natives to be an idol (Rcnncl, 
ibid.). I was told the same thing and that it was 
discovered by an old Arab in dicing, but that not 
knowing what to do with it, lie covered it up again *. 

* It 15 probable that mzaj- fra^enU of antiqaiC/, eapcciall/ 
of the larger kiad, are lost lo thia msnoer. The lababltaota call 
all ttoiiea with iQscnptions or Sgnrtaoa them Idols'^ 
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On sending for the old man, who pointed out the 
spot, I set a number of men to ^^ork, Vfho after a 
day’s hard labour laid open enough of the statue to 
show that it was a lion of colossal dimensions 
standing on a pedestal of a coarse kind of gray 
granite and of rude workmanship; in the mouth 
was a circular aperture into which a man might 
introduce his dst. 

A little to the uest of the ravine at (H) is the 
next remarkable object, called by the natives the 
Kasr, or Palace, by which appellation I shall desig- 
nate the whole mass. It is a very remarkable rum, 
which being uncovered, and in part detached from 
the rubbish, is visible from a considerable distance, 
but so surprisingly fresh in its appearanre, that it 
was dnly after a minute inspection I was satisfied of 
its being in reality a Babylonian remain. It consists 
of several walls and piers (winch fate the cardinal 
points) eight feet in thickness, in some places or- 
namented with niches, and in others strengthened 
by pilasters and buttresses built of fine burnt brick 
(still perfectly clean and sharp) laid in lime-cement 
of such^tcnacity, that those u hose business it is have 
given up working, on account of the extreme difll-- 
culty of extracting them whole. The tops of these 
walls are broken, and may have been much higher. 
On the outside they have in some places been cleared 
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ncarlj to the foundationsj but the internal spaces 
formed by them arc yet filled \^ith rubbish in some 
parts almost to their summit One part of the wall 
has been split into three parts and overthrown as if 
by an earthquake, some detached walls of the same 
kind, standing at diOerent distances, show what re> 
mams to have been onl^ a small part of the original 
fabrick indeed it appears that the passage in the 
ravine together with the wall which crosses its up- 
per end were connected with it There are some 
hollows undernrath, in which several persons hare 
lost llieir lives so that no one will now venture into 
them and their entrances have now become choked 
up with rubbish Near this ruin is a heap of rub- 
bish the aides of which are curiously) streaked by the 
alternation of its materials the chief part of ^^blch 
it is probable was unburnt bnck of which I found 
a small quantity in the neighbourhood but no reeds 
were discoverable in the interstices There are two 
paths near this rum, made by the workmen who 
carry down their bricks to the river side, whence 
they are transported bj boats to HeUah , and a little 
to the N N E of it is the famous tree which the na 
lives call Allidi, and maintain to have been flourish- 
ing m ancient Babyloit, Irom the destruction of 
which the_) say God purposely preserved it, that it 
might afford Ah a convenient place to tie up his 
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Dorse after llie battle of Hellah ! It stands on a kind 
of ridge, and nothing more than one side of its trunk 
remains (by which it appears to have been of con- 
siderable girth )\‘ 3 ct the branches at the top are still 
perfectly verdant, and gently waving in the wind 
produce a melancholy rustling sound. It is an ever- 
green, something resembling the lignum vilce, and 
of a kind, I believe, not common in this part of the 
country, though I am told there is a tree of the same 
description at Bassora. ■ 

All the people of the country ass^t tliat it is ex- 
tremely dangerous i to approach this mound after 
night'fall, on account of the multitude of evil spirits 
by which it is haunted. 

It will not ‘be necessary to describe the inferior 
heaps; which cross the plain between the two prin- 
cipal mounds and the inner Jine (F), and whose 
form and extent will be sufliciently apparent from 
the accompanying skclcli: but, previous to giving 
an account of the last grand ruin, I shall say a few 
words more on the embankment of the river, which 
is separated from the mounds of Amran and the 
Kasr by a winding valley or ravine a hundred and 
liflj' yards in breadth, the bottom of which is white 
with nitre, and apparently never had any buildings 
in it, except a small circular heap in the centre of 
it near the point (G). The whole embankment on 
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tlic rhcr side is abrupt, perpendicular, and slihercd 
by the action of the water; at the foot of the most 
elevated and narrowest part of it (K), cemented into 
the hurnl brick Mall of Mbich it is composed, are a 
number of urns filled with human bones Mhirh had 
not undergone the action of fire. The river appears 
to ha^c encroached here, for I saw a considerable 
quantity of burnt bricks and other fragments of 
building in tbe watcr. 

A mile to the north of the Kasr, or full five miles 
distant from I^ellah, and nine hundred and ilfly 
yards from the river bank, is the last suin of this 
series, wbicli has been described b/ Pietro della 
Valle, who determines it to have been tbe Tower of 
Helus,' an opinion adopted by llcnnel. The natives 
'cal! it Mukallibe (a^JU) or, according to thd vul- 
gar Arab pronunciation of these parts, MujeJibe,) 
meaning overturned ; tbe) sometimes also appl) Ibis 
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interesting on account of tlie appearance of build* 
ing it presents Near llie summit of it appears a 
low -wall, with interruptions^ built of iinburnt bricks 
mixed up with chopped straw or reeds, and cement- 
ed with cl ay-raortar of great thickness, having be- 
tween every laj er a layer of reeds ; and on the north 
side are also some vestiges of a similar construction. 
The S. W. angle is crowned by something like a 
turret or lantern : the other angles are in a less per- 
fect state, but may originally have been ornamented 
in a similar manner. The western face is lowest and 
easiest of ^ascent, the northern the most dilHciiIt, 
All arc worn into furrows by the weather; and m 
some places, where several channels of rain have 
united together, these furrows are of great depth, 
-and. penetrate a considerable way into the mound. 
The summit is covered with heaps of rubbish, in dig- 
ging into some of which, layers of broken|burnt 
brick cemented with mortar are discovered, and 
whole bricks with inscriptions on them are here and 
there found : the whole is covered with innumerable 
fragments of pottery, brick, bitumen, pebbles, vitri- 
fied brick or scoria, and even shells, bits ofgloss, and 
mother of pearl. On askingaTurk bow lie imagined 
tlicse latter substances w<yc brought there, he re- 
plied, without the least hesitation, *' By the deluge.” 
There aremaoj dens of wild beasts in various parts. 
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in one of M'bicli I found the bones of sheep nnd other 
animals, and perceived a strong smell like that of a 
lion. I also found quantities of porcupine quills, 
and in most of the cavities are numbers of bats nnd 
owls. It is a curious coincidence, that 1 here first 
heard the oriental account of satyrs. I had ahrajs 
imagined the belief of their existence was confined 
to the mythology of the West ; but a’ Cliftadar, who 
"was with me when I examined this ruin, mentioned 
by accident, that In this desert an animal is found 
resembling a man from tho head to the waist, but 
having the thighs and legs of a sheep oy goat : he 
said also that the Aralisbunt it v^ith dogs, ond cat 
the lower parts, abstaining from the upper on ac> 
count of their resemblance to those of the human 
species. ** But wild beasts of the desert shall he 
there, and their houses shall be full of doleful crea- 
tures; and owls shall dwell there, and satjrs shall 
dance there.” Isaiah xiii. 21.* 
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In the northern face of the Mujelib^, ijcar the 
suinniit, is a niche or recess, high enough for a man 
to stand upright in, at the back of which is a low 
aperture leading to a small cavity, whence a passage 
branches ofl' to the right, sloping upwards in a west- 
erly direction, till it loses itself in the rubbi^Ii. The 
natives call this the serdaub or cellar ; and a respect- 
able person informed me that four ^ears a^o some 
men searching in it for bricks pulled out a Quantity 
of marble, and afterwards a coffin of mulberry wood 
containing a human body inclosed iij a tight wrap- 
per, and apparently partially covered with bitumen, 
which crumbled into dust soon after CTposur^ to the 
air. This account, together with its appearing the 
most fa\ourable spot to ascertain something of the 
original plan of the whole, induced me to set twehe 
men to work to open a passage jolo the serda4b from 
above. They dug into a shaft or hollow pi^r^ gjxiy 
feet square, lined with fine brick laid in bitumen, and 
filled up with earth : in this they found a bras^ spike, 
some earthen vessels, (one of which was veiy thin, 
and had the remain of fine white varnish on the out- 


ser accountable for a fabulous buu^. Since the above urit-. 
ten I find that*the belief of the csisknce of caters is by i,o means 
rare in this country. The Arabs call them Sicd Assad, and say 
that they abound in some woody places near Semara on 
phrates. > 
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side,) ^and a beam of date-tree wood. On tbe iblrd 
daj's work the/ made their wa/^into the opening, 
and discovered a narrow passage nearly ten feel high 
jhalf filled with rubbish,>^fiat on the top, and exhi- 
biting both burnt and unburnt bricks; the former 
with inscriptions on them, and the latter, as usual, 
laid with a layer of reeds between every row, except 
in one or two courses near the bottom/ where they 
were cemented with bitumen ; a curious and unac- 
countable circumstance.^ This passage appeared as 
if it originally.had a lining of fine burnt brick ce- 
mented with bitumen, to conceal tbe unburnt brick, 
of which the body of tbe building was principally 
composed. Fronting It is another passage (or rather 
a coatiouation of the same to tbe eastward, in which 
direction it probably extends at considerable di- 
stance, perhaps e>ep all along the northern front 
of tbehlojelibe,) choked up with earth, in dicging 
out which I discovered near tbe top a wooden cofiin 
containing a skeleton in high preservation. Under 
the head of the colfin was a round pebble ; attached 
to the cofiin on the outside a brass bird, and inside 
an ornament of the same material, which had ap- 
parently been suspended to some part of the skele- 
ton. These, could any doubt remain, place the .an- 
tiquity of the skeleton beyond all dispute. Tbjs 
being extracted, a little further in the rubbMi, the 
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skeleton of a child was found , and it is probable 
that the whole of the passage^ whatever its extent 
maj be, was occupied In a similar manner ’ No 
skulls were found, either here or in the sepulchral 
urns at the bank of the riier 

At the fool of the Mujclibc, about seventy yards 
from it, on the northern and western sides, are traces 
of a very low mound of earth, which may have 
formed an inclosurc round the whole Further to 
the north of the river, there are no more vestiges of 
ruins but the heaps in thedirectioi^ of the Bagdad 
road shall l/e examined more particularly ata future 
opportunity 

I have now done with the eastern side of the river, 
and shall next proceed to take a survey of all that 
remains of Babylon on the western The loose and 
inaccurate accounts ofsome modern travellers have 
misled D AnviUe and Rcnncl into the belief of there 
being considerable ruins on the western bank of the 
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inclosed bjtnud avails, and surrounded by cultiva- 
tion , but there is not the slightest vestige of ruins, 
excepting opposite the mrfss of Amraiv Tvherc are 
two small mounds of earth overgrown with grass, 
formiuff a right angle with each other, and a little 
further on arc two similar obes The<e do not ex- 
ceed a hundred ^ards m esttint, and the place is 
called bj' the peasants Anann To the north the 
coimlr} has a ^crdint marshy 'ippcirancc 
13ut although there arc no ruins in the immediate 
V icimly of the nver, bj far the most stupendous and 
surprising mass of all the remains of »I5abjlon 43 
situated in this desert, about six miles to thcS.W of 
Hellah It is called bj the Arabs Hirs Neimoiid*, 
b} tbe Jews Js'ihuchadnexz'ir's Prison, and has been 
desenbed both by Fire Emanuel and Niebubrfwbo 
was prevented from inspecting it closely by fear of 
tbe Arabs), but I believe it has not been noticed 


• The etjmology of the word Birs (C^) would famish a 
cuTJOoj subject forthose who are fond of <uch d senssjoa It 
appears not to be Arabic, as it has no ^eamog which relates 
to this subject la that language, nor cia tbe most learned per- 
sons here assign any reason for its being applied to this rum 
m’3 la Chaldean signifies a palace, and 

excellence, the Temple of Jerfisalem m the same langnage, 

s •>- S,<J ' 

and ph Ax mean the habitation of dxmons, or a 
sandy desert. 
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jmTnensc extent and drtnV) solitude, of tliewasles 
in winch this ■\encraljle rtiin Stands > f 
‘ TheBirs Nemroud ts a moand of an oblong figure, 
the total circumference of winch is scrcn hundred 
andsixl} two yards At the eastern ^ide it is cloven 

by a deep furrow, and is not mdre than fifty or sixlf 
feet high , but at the wc«tdrri'it n«es in a conical 
figure to the elevation -of “bne hundred^ and ninety- 
eight feet, and on its snmrbit is a solid pile offinck 
thirty sfeven feet higliiby^twenl}-cight in breadth, 
diminishing in thickness to the top, which is brol en 
and irregular and rent bya large fissurt, extending 
through a third of its height It is perforated by 
email square holes disposed in rhomboids The fine 
burnt backs of which it is built have inscriptions 
on them , and so admirable is the cement which 
appears to be lime mortar, that, though the layers are 
so close together that it is difilcuU to discern what 
substance is between them, it is nearly impossible to 
extract one of the bricks whole The other parts 
of the summit of this hiU are occupied by immense 
fragments of brick work of no determinate figure, 
tumbled together and cooiericd into solid vitrified 
masses, as if they had undergone the ^ction of the 
fiercest fire, or been blown up with gunpowder, the 
layers of the bricks being perfectly discernible, — a 
curious fact, and one for which I am ultcrlj inca 
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pablc of accounting. These, incredible as it may 
seem, arc actually the nuns spoken of by Pere 
Emanuel, who takes no* sort of notice of the prodi- 
gious mound on Mbirh they are elevated*. 

It IS almost needless to obsene that the whole of 
this mound is itself a ruin, channelled by the wea- 
ther and streived with the usual fragments and with 
pieces of blacbiBtone, sand*stonc> and marble. In 
the eastern part layers of unburnt brick are plainly 
to'bc sccHj but no trcedsiwcre discernible m any 
part • possibly the absence of them*here, w ben they 
arci so generally seen luoder.similar circumstances, 
may bean argument of the superior antiquity of the 
ruin.l In the north side may be seen traces of build- 
ing exactly similar to the brick'pile. At the font of 
the mound a step be traced, scarcely elevated 
above the plain, exceeding iir extent by seieral feet 
each way the true of jhcasiired base , and there is a 
quadrangular inclosure jound the whole, as at the 
Mujehbfe, but much more’pcrfect and of greater di- 


* LeT. Emanuel <til STOir ra (dans la partie occidentale) de 
1 grands pans demurs encore debont, d autres renrerees, mais d uno 
construction si sohde, qu'it a’est presque pas possible de detacher 
d entre cus le^ carreaua de bnque^i un pied et dcmi de longueur 
dont on salt qnc les edifices de Babjloae dtoient construits Les 
Joifs, ^(ablis dans le puj's, appellcat ces restes de bitisse la 
pmon de Naluckadnasser , il conwendroit mieur de dire le palau. 
— D Anrillc sur 1 Suphrate et le ligre, p 'll? ' 




mensjoijj At a Infltng distincc from l!ic Bir<, and 
parallcU'ilIi Us eastern face, is a mound not inferior 
to that of llic Kasr in clesation, but much longer 
than it is broad Ontbctnpnfitarc two Koubbes 
or oratoncs, one called Makam Ibrabim Kbalil, 
and said to be ibc place where Ibraliim was thrown 
into the fire b^ order of Nemroud^ ssbo siirscjcd 
Ibc scene from the Rirs, tbe other, winch is in 
ruins, Alakani Sabcb Zeman, but to what part of 
Alcbdj s life it relates I am ignorant In the ora- 
tories I scarclic*d in ram for tbe inscriptions men- 
tioned by Nicbubr, nCartbatoribrabiaiKbalil iso 
small escalation into the mound, wbicli mcnls no 
attention , but tlic mound itself is curious from Us 
position, and correspondence with olhcr», as 1^ shall 
in the sequel liaic occasion to remark 

Round the Birs arc traces of ruins to a consider- 
able extent lo the north is the canal which sup- 
plies Alcsjid All with water, which was dug at the 
expense of the Nuwaub Slnijahcd doulah and called 
after his country Hindta At e were informed that 
from the summit of tbe Birs, m a clear morning, the 
gilt dome of ^Icsjid All might be seen 

To this account of thr* rums, which are supposed 
to ha> e stobd in the enceinte of the city itself, it may 
be useful (o subjoin a notice of some remarkable 
places in the aicinity of HcUali, which bear some 
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relation to the ruins of Babjlon Nebbi Ejoub, 
ortbe tomb of tlie prophet Job, isaKoubbt situated 
near the Eupbnles, three leagues to the southward 
of Hellah ; and just below it is a large canal called 
Jazcna said to be of great antiquity , close 

to ^^hlch arc two large mounds or masses of ruins 
named El Mokhatat and El Adouar C;[) 

Four leagues below Ilellab, on the same side ofthe 
Euphrates, hut not on the bank, is a village called 
Jerbouija near which is a considerable 

collection of rums similar to those /if BsbjJon, and 
called byihe nalucs Bour3a{4^c), probably tbe 
BorosippaofStnbo,and Barsita ofPloleray*. The 
go^^nor of Hellah informed me of a mound as large 
as the Mtijclib^, situated thirty^ilvc hours to tbe 
southward of Hellah , and that a few years ago, a 
cip or diadem of purcgold,^nd some other articles 
of the same metal, were found there, which tbe 
Kbezail Arabs refusedi to give up to the Pasha In 


• quasi ’’DNU? "i ChaWean, ishence tbe Greek 

Boros^ppa, u, accusing to theTolmuds, thenameof the place m 
Babel near (he Tower, whose air renders a man forgetful I 
hare not yet had leisure to search the Talmud and other Hebrew^ 
and Chaldean works for the traditions concerning Babjion, and 
an unwilling to detain this meibiuir (which has already been so 
much and so unexpectedly' retarded) any longer for such infor- 
mation , but I bare some hopes ofbeiog able to make it the sub- 
ject of a future commnnication. 
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mcnsions. At p trifling distance from the Birs, and 
parallel with its eastern face, js a mound not inferior 
to that of Ihe Kasr in c^e^ation, but much longer 
than it is broad On the top of it are tuo Koubbes 
or oratories, one called Makara Ibrahim IChalif, 
and said to be the place aabcrclbrahim avas tbro\in 
into the fire bj order of Nemroud, who siiracjed 
the scene from the Birs,^l\ie other, arliich is in 
ruins, Makam Saheb ^Zeman, but to wbat part of 
Mehdj’s life it relates I am ignorant In the ora- 
tories I scarche'd m vam for the inscriptions men- 
tioned by Niebuhr , DCarthaloflbrahim*Khalil is a 
small ezcaration into the mound, tvIhcIi merits no 
attention , but tbc mound itself is curious from its 
position, and correspondence aaitli others, as shall 
in tbc sequel hare occasion to remark 

Round the Birs arc traces of rums to a consider- 
able cjilcnt. lo the north is ibc cami which sup- 
plies Mcyid All with water, •which was dug at the 
expense of the Nuwatib Sliiyahed doulah, and called 
after Ins country Htndia e were informed that 
from the summit of tbc Bus, m a clear morning, the 
gilt dome of hlcsjid All might be seen * 

To this account of tht* ruins, which are supposed 
toha^cstobd in the enceinte of the city itself, it may 
be useful to subjoin a notice of some remarkable 
places in the vicinity of llcllali, whicb bear some 
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relation to tlie rums of Babylon Nebbi Ej'oub, 
or the tomb of tbe propbet Job, is a Koubbe situated 
near tlie Eupliritcs, three leagues to the southward 
of Ilelhh , and just below it is a large canal called 
Jazcria (a. said to^be of great antiquit^y , close 
to which arc two large mounds or masses of rums 
named El IMokhalit and El Adouar 

Four leagues below Hellab, on the same side ofthe 
Euphrates, but not on the bank, is a village ealled 
Jerbouija near which is a considerable 

collection of rums similar to those /if Babylon and 
called byibc natucs Boursa ( ), probably the 

Borosippa of Strabo, and Barsita of Ptolemy* The 
governor of llellah informed me of a mound as large 
B$ (he Mujclib^, situated thirtj live hours to the 
southward of Ilellali , and that a few years ago, a 
cap or diadem of puregold„and some other articles 
of the same metal, were found there, which the 
Khezail Arabs refused to give up to tbe Pasha In 


• quasi ‘'DM© “I'l m Chatdeau, whence the Greek 

Borosippa, IS, according to the Talmuds, the name of tbe place m 
Babel near the Tower, whose air renters a man forgetful I 
hare not yet had leisure to search the Talmud and other Hebrew 
and Chaldean works for the traditions concerning Babylon, and 
am unwill ng to detain this mentoir (which has already been so 
much and so unexpectedly retarded) any longer for such infor- 
mation, but I hare some hopes of being able to make it the sub 
ject of a future communication 
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the \\cslern desert hearing N.W.tfrom the top of 
thc.,]\Tujelibe, is a large ''mound rcalled Towereij 
In "the same. desert, two leagues to the 
•west of Hcllahj-'is the village of Tahmasia, built by 
Nadir Shah,i •where, fir. is *said, are some trifling 
mounds; this village must occupy part of the site of 
Bab) Ion. From the top oflbeMujelibfe in a south- 
erly direction, at a great distance, two large mounds 
are'visibic, with whose names fl. am unacquainted. 
Five orsizi.mi|c3 to the east of Hellah is Al Hhcimar 
which, is a curious ruin, as bearing, on a. 
smaller scale, some resemblance to the ,Birs Nem- 
roud. The base is a heap of nibbisb, on the top of 
wliich is a mass of red brick^work, betweeh each 
la^er of which is a curious while substance, which 
pulveri 2 es on the least touch. I have not } ct visited 
AI Hheimar, but those, who have, conjectured, from ' 
the grain of the while substance or powder, seera-i 
ingly lying in filamenls, that it must have originally ' 
been layers of reeds. I have seen a specimen ad* 
hering to a piece of brick, bnt not sufficiently well 
prcser%ed to enable me to form any decisive judge- 
ment; but I cannot imagine how reeds, under any 
circumstances, could be brought to assume such an 
appearance; and beslde^s, they arc never found in 
buildings composed, os this is, ofburnt brick. 

To these ruins I add one, which, though not in 
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the simc direction, bears such strong characteristics 
of 0 Babylonian origin, that it would be improper 
to omit a description of it in this place. I mean 
AKcrkouf or, asil is more generally called,' 

NimroiVs To^^c^, fof the inhabitants of these parts 
are as fond of atlnlniting every vestige of antiquity 
to Nimrod, as ibosc'ofiEgyptarc to Pharaoh. It is 
siUialcd ten miles to the N.W. of Bngdady and is a 
thick miss of nnbiiriit brick-work of an irregular 
shape, rising out of a base of rithbish ; there is a 
layer of rccds between every fifth or sixth (for the 
number is not regulated) layer of bricks It is per. 

fornted A>itli small square holes, as the brick>nork 
at the Birs Nemrond, and about half way up on the 
cast side is an aperture like a window; the layers 
of cefhent arc very Ihio, which, considering it is 
mere mud, is an extraordinary circumstance. The' 
height of the whole is one hundred and twenty-six 
feel; diameter of the largest paiJ, one hundred feet;' 
circumference of the foot of the brick-work above 
the rubbish, three hundred feet ; the remains of the 
tower contain ofie hundred thousand cubic feet. 
Vide Ivfs’s Travels, p. 298. To the east of it Is a 
dependent mound resembling those at the Birs, and 
A1 Hheimar. * i 

I shall now inquire which of the public works, 
that conspired with its sj 2 e to render Babylon ko 
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celebrated among the ancients, ^vas likely to haye 
left the most considerable traces at the present day; 
and how far the vestiges which may be imagined 
would have remained, correspond with nhat we 
now find. 

Of all the ancient writers who have described 
Bab}]on, Herodotus and Diodorus are the most mi> 
nute. Much weight must certamly be placed on 
the accounts of the former of these historians, who 
was an cjc-wilness of what he relates, notwith- 
standing the exaggeration and credulity which iSay 
in some instances bq laid ■ to his charge. The ac- 
counts of later unters are of comparatively small 
value. Pliny in particular has done nothing more 
than copy Herodotus, Strabo’s general accuracy 
and personal cxpcrieacc indeed render bis descrip- 
tion of great interest,^ far as it goes ; but he could 
only have seen Babj Ion at a period when its public 
buildings had already become heaps of rubbish, and 
consequently must hare depended upon more ancient 
authorities for particular accounts of most of them. 

The greatest circumference the ancients hare 
ascribed to the city walls, is four hundred and eight 
stadia; the most moderate, three hundred and sixty. 
Strabo, who is excellent authority in this particular, 
as he must hare seen the walls in a sulHcientty per- 
fect state toYorm his judgement, allows three hun- 
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circd and eight_y fi\e , but the smallest computation 
supposes an area for the city, of which « e can now 
scarcely form an idea Whatever may have been 
thosjzc of nab}lon I imagine that its population 
bore no proportion to it and that it avould convey 
to a modern the idea of an inclosed district rather 
than that of a regular city the streets, which are 
said to have led frdm gate to gate across the area 
being no more lliah roads through cultivated land, 
oacr Avhich buildings were distributed in groups or 
patches Quintus Curtius sajs posiliiely that there 
was pasture and arable land in the inclosure suffi- 
cient to support the whole of the population during 
a long siege, and Xenophon reports that when 
Gyru| took. Babylon (which event happened at 
night) the inhabitants of the opposite quarter of the 
town were not aware of it till the third part of the 
day, i c three hours after sun rise which was >ery 
possibly owing to the great distance of one cluster 
of houses from another, since, had they been con- 
nected with each other in regular streets the noise 
and confusion would Ithiok have spread the infor 
mation Of the event with much greater rapiditj 
All accounts agree m tjie height of the walls, 
which was fifty cubits having been reduced to these 
dimensions from the prodigious height of three 
hundred and fifty feet, by Darius Hystaspes after the 
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rebellion of tlie town, iil order to ^render it less de- 
fensible I bare not becni'fortuiiate 'enough to dis 
cover the least trace of (hem in an^ part faf the ruins 
at TIellah , which is rather an ilnaccoantahle cir- 
cumstance, considering^ that tlicj’ survived the final 
rum of the ton n, long after which the} served as an 
inclosbre fora park, lu which com’^arativelj perfect 
stale Si Jerome informs us the} remained in his 
time Nor can the depredations subsequcnlly com 
mitlcd in them m the building ofHellah, and other 
' similar places satisfactorily account for their having 
totally disappeared for though it is Evident they 
would have been the first object to attract the at 
tenlion of those who searched after bneka, yet 
when they hadhben thorotighlj dilapidated the mass 
of rubbish, whiih most probably formed the heart 
or substance of them- together with the ver} deep 
ditch,Svould alone hive left traces sufficiently ma 
'^ifest at the present day ^ 

' Similar lu^solidit} ahd construction to the city 
Vails Was the artificial embankment of the river 
witb its breast work, the former of which Diodorus 
informs us was one hundred stadia m length The 
traces of these are entirely obliterated , for though 
oh a cursory view the mound which now forms the 
eastern bank of the river (aud which for perspicuity's 
sake I have called the embankment) vv ould be likely 
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lodcceiicotjscn'crsj j-ijtrtic alteration in lljc course 
of tlic rirer at tliat p|ace, llic form of llic soutliern 
part of tlie mound, anti, above all, the 6P|nilcliral 
urns foupd liuiU^np in it close to tlic \tnter‘j> edge, 
fare sufilcicnt proofs lliat it cannot be tlie remains of 
tlie ancient embankment. 

The most evtraordinarj' biiildlng^ \sitbin tbe city 
was tlie tower, pipmld, or sepulchre of Rclus, the 
base of nhich Strabo says was a square of a stadium 
cacli side, and, it was, a stadium in bciglit. It Ims 
- been generally considered that Herodotus has gi\en 
.an extravagant account of lU dimensions: Iiesajs 
that tlie first platform, or largest and lowest of the 
eigb^owcTS of which it was composed, was cTa^ijy 
Tc Kal TO tZ^oit which has been rendered 
*' a stadium in licigbl and breadth; which, .sup- 
posing the seven other tow<^ to have borne some 
proportion to it, may be clearly pronounced an ab- 
surdity : but fiijxog also signifies length, space, pro- 
lixity; in Ibis signification it combines belter jvllli 
tujjsf, as length and breadth is a more usual phrase 
, than height and*brcadlh, and the passage then would 
mean no more than that the base was a square of a 
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amination of the TcncraWe fallier of hislorj, much 
of the hlamejirising^ fromliu rejjuted inaccuracies 
ould he'divided between his transcribers and trans- 
lators*. The tower stood in a quadrangle of two 
miles and a balf^ which contained the ’temple in 
which divine honours were paid to the tutelar deilj 
of Babjlon, and probably also cells for thfe nume- 
roDs establishment of priests'aflacbed to it. > 

An additional interest attaches itself to the sepul- 
chre of Bdus, from Ihe-prohahilily of its identity 
with tbetowcrvbich thedesccndantsofNoab, with 
Belus at their bead^ constracted in tbs plain of 
Shinnar, the compIcUon'of which was prevented in 
80 memorable a manner. I am strongly inched to 
diOer from the sense’ in which Gen. si. 4. is com- 
monlj understood, andl think toomuth importance 
has been attached to the wordi ** rfac7i unto hea- 

:ccn/’ which arc not in Iheoriginal, whose words are 
" aiid its t(^ to't'be sJdeSy” by a mela- 

The^onl/^assagc mj meDor/ioisrddtety supplies me with, 
in which ihc word maj^also be undentbod in the waj J pro* 

posc^^is the 2£5th line of tbe 7th book of (he Iliad. Nestor u 
relating his nctory orer ibe giant Ereulhalion; afttr hating 
stretched him on tbeplaini be eidaiias*‘T9r jLTpi tts* 

■riTTfr jcfartr *’ etidentl/ with the idea present to him of 

Yiewmg the space of groond he corcred as he lap; for he imme- 
diatd/adds nj^Xsfya^rif **£n,«t-tj/}r/*5itKa5/r5a. Cot, I 
doubt not, better anihontics might be easilp produced. 
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plior common' to nil ngcs and languages, i. e. willi 
a ^cry elevated and con'spicuous summit. 'Tin's is 
certainly a more rational interpretation than' sup- 
posing a people in their scn«es, eveil at that early 
period, ^vould undertake lo’scalc ljca%cn hy means 
of a building of their own construction. The in- 
tention in raising' this 'slrutlnrc might ha^e been 
displeasing to IhcAlmightyon many other accounts; 
such for instance as the pa} ing of divine honours to 
other beings, or the counteracting of the destined di- 
spersion of mankind. Fo^ nolnilhsjanding the tes- 
timony of iJosephus’s Sibyl, we have no good reason 
for supposing that the work suiTcred any damage ; 
and allowing it to haiO been in any considerable 
degree of forsvardneas, it could have undergone no 
material change at the period the building of Babel 
was recommenced. It is therefore most probable 
that its appearance, and the tradition concerning it, 
ga^e those who undertook the continuation of the 
labour, the idea of a monument in honour of Belus; 
and the same raoliscs which made tli^m persist in 
jidhering to the Spot on which such a miracle had 
been wrought, would naturally enough induce them 
to select its principal structure for that purpose. 
Be this as it may, the ruins of a solid building of 
five hundred feet must, if any traces of the town re- 
main, he the most remarkable object among them. 
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Pliny, se>enly jears after Slrabo, hicnllons 'Mlic 
Temple of JupilcrBclus, the inTcnlorofaslronomy," 
as still standing; and all tratcllcrs since tlic time of 
Benjamin ofTudcla, Tvlio fi«t renred the remem- 
brance of tlic ruins, wbene\cr llicy fancied tbem- 
sehes near the site of Babylon, universally fixed 
upon the most conspicuous eminence to represent 
the tower of Belus. Benjamin 6f Tudela, RawulC 
and some others, saw it among the ruins of old Fc- 
luglah ; and, full} bent upon vcrifjing the words of 
Scriptute, fancied it infested by every species of ve- 
nomous reptile. ♦ If we take Rawulf*s account, in- 
deed, be must in the IGth century Imc seen Babylon 
nearly ns perfect as it was in Strabo’s ttme,^nd be 
has no kind ofdifiicuU^ in pointingout the minutest 
disisions of the city. 'I believe Pietro della'Valle 
w as the first w ho selected the IVIujclibe as the remains 
of this celebrated structure.* Pere Emanuel and 
Niebuhr are the onl^ writers who have noticed the 
Birs Nemroud ; and the former, from the account 
he has given, or the dearness of the idea he appears 
to have formed, might with equaPadvantage to tlie 
world and himself have neser seen it. 4 

Notnitlistanding the apparent case with which 
this important point in the topography of Babjion 
has been determined, a careful examiner will find 
as great a difficulty in discovering the Tower of 
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Belus, as in identifying any other part of the ruins. 
Taking for granted the site of Babylon to be in the 
Ticinity of the Ilcllali, his'choice will be divided 
between two^ objects; Ibe Mujelibe, and the Birs 
Ncmroud I shall briefly notice the arguments m 
favour of each, with tlic difficulties and objections 
which may be advanced, first giving a comparative- 
statement of their dimensions With those of the ori> 
ginal tower. 


Total circumference or sum oflhe fqur 

English feet 

sides of the Birs . , 

2288 

Ditto of the Mujclibe 

Ditto of the tower of Belus, taking five 
‘ hundred feet for the stadium, at a 

2111 

nfugh calculation 
uT^PBL, 

2000 


By this it appears that the measurement both of 
the Birs and the Miijelibc agrees as nearly as possi- 
ble with that of the towerof Belus, consideringour 
Ignorance of the exact proportion of the stadium, 
and the cnlargemtnt which the base must have un- 
dergone bj the crumbling of the materials. The 
variations in the form of the Mujehbe from a per- 
fect square, are not more thafti the accidents of time 
Will account for, and the reader will best judge 
from my description, whether the summit and ex- 

E 
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tcrnal appearance of this niln correspond in ah/ 
way with the aCcotmU of the loner. That there 
inaylm^e been some siipcrslriictiire on it appears 
prohahlc, from the irrogulorit) of the summit, and 
tile quantity of burnt brick fotiiul there; hut il is 
impossible to decide on Ifie form or extent of this 
superstructure, and it niav be tbnught that ibere 
docs not remain in the irregularities on tlic top, a 
sulficienl quanlil) of rubbish to account for an clc* 
salion equal to lliat of the toner, the vs bole beigbt 
now being only one hundred and forty feet. To 
those who, from, the traces of an inclpsurc some- 
what resembling a ditch .with a glacis, and lire op- 
pcatances of lanterns or turrets at one or Ivvo of 
the corners, would conjecture this to be the ruins 
of a (rastlc, it must be objected that the inelosure 
which we know surrounded the lower, might leave 
just such traces; and indeed we observe perfectly 
similar ones in ruins which we know never could 
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few Turks, ^Yllo call it the Kalaa, or citadel, is not 
worth noticing*. 

Of the grand inclostire of two miles and half, 
which surrounded the temple and tower, and was 
pro*bably the boundary of the sanctuary or holy 
ground, there are no traces here ; and indeed such 
•an inclosure would be incompatible with the houn- 
dary-line(A). The passage filled with skeletons in 
the Mujelibe, is a circumstance that will embarrass 
equally those who may be of opinion itwasacasl*^ 
and those who judge it to ha>c been the tower of 
Belus ,* tliqugh probably it would-be more favour- 
able to the theory of the latter ttian that of the for- 
mer. \ye gain nothing in this instance by studying 
position. Major Runnel considers this ruin as suf- 
ficiently answering to the site of the tower of Belus : 
he does not hovrever establish its position from that 
of the other rums, but assumes it as a datum to as- 
certain the situation and extent of the rest of Ba- 
bylon. 

. The only building which can dispute the palm 
with the Mujelibt’, is the Birs Nemroud, previous 
to visiting which I had not the slightest idea of the 
possibdity of its being the lower Of Belus; indeed 
its situation was a strong a>piraent against such a 
supposition : but the rooment I had examined it I 
could not help exclaiming, "Had this been on tbc 



oilier side of tlic rncr, nnd nearer tlic great nj3«3 of 
ruins, no one could iloubl of its being tlic rcroams 
of lilt toner’ this lliercfore is llie principal 
olijcclion lb it can be brouglit against it, it mlllie 
proper to constder it first 
1 bclictcit IS no nlicrc positiscl) acserlcil tbat Ibc 
toner of Bebis stood in the eastern quarter of Ba- 
bylon. Herodotus Strabo, Plinj, and Quinlus Cur 
tins, do not ofllrm Ibis, but it is cerl*iinlj tlic gene- 
rally rcccncd opinion, and Major RenncI sajs, 
"It may be pr^ttj cicarlj collected from Diodorus, 
tint tlie temple ^tood on the cast side and palace 
oil tbc nest A prcsumptiTc prnofof tlic supposed 
position of tlic temple, should tbc nords of Diodo- 
rus be regarded as ambiguous, i«, that the gale of 
tbc city named Belidian, and \Tbicb must con 
elude to be denominated from tbc temple, appears 
pretty clearly to bare been situated on the cast side 
Mhen Darius llystospcs besieged Babjlon, tbc 
Bclidian and Cissian gales ncrc opened to Iiim by 
Zopyrus, and the Babylonians tied to tbc temple oi* 
Bclus, asne may suppose, the ncorcst place of re- 
fuge Tbc Gissian or Susian gate must surch hare 
been in the eastern part of the city, as Susi hy to 
Ihccast, andbycircumAanccstlic Bebdnn gale was 
nearit Gcogr ofHcrod pagcS55 — 35* Nosr 
I do not tbmk these premises altogclbcr warrant Iba 
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conclusion : in these countries, as has before been 
remarked*, g-ales take the names of the places to 
and not from which they lead; the gates of Babylon 
are instances of this, and the ■very gate next the Be- 
lidian was called Susian, from the town to which 
the road it opened'upon led ; so that, if the Beli- 
dian gate really denied its appellation from the 
temple, it would haie been a singular instance, not 
merely in Babylon, but‘m the whole East at any 
period. It is consequently much easier to suppose 
there may ha^e been a’lown,Willage, or other le- 
roarkahle place without the ,cily,'>the tradition of 
which ts now lost, which gave its name to the gale, 
tban^that such an irregularity existed. As to the 
lohahitants in their distress taking refuge within the 
precincts of the temple, it is probable they were in- 
duced to it, not from its proximity to the point of 
attack, but as the grand sanctuary, and from its 
holiness and great celebrity the one most likely to 
be respected by the enemy. 

< The dilBculty is however by no means vanquished, 
by allowing tbe temple and tower of Belus to have 
stood oq the east side : a very strong objection may 
be brought against the Birs Neraroud, in tbe di- 
stance of its position from die extensive remains on 


• Vide also Reonel. 
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tic eastern bank of the Eupbraies^ -wblcb^ for its 
accommodation within Uie area of Babylon, would 
oblige us to extend the measurement of each side of 
the square to nine miles, or adopt a plan ^^hich 
would totally exclude the Mujelibe, all the ruins 
above it, and most of those below: even in’^the for- 
mer case the IMujcIIbe and the Birs would le at 
opposite exlremilics of the town, close to the ^>all 
while we have e>ery reason to bclte>e that the tovrei 
of Belus occupied a central situation. Whether the 
Birs stood within or without the Mall«, if it was a 
building distincbfrou^lhe to\^cr of Belur, it appears 
yeiy surprising hoM so stupendous a pile, as it mutt 
have been in its perfect stale, ne>cr atti acjg.d the 
attention of those mIio have enumerated the won- 
tiers of Babylon. 

The plan of (be Birs varies more from a perfect 
square than that of the Miijehbe, ^ hich roaj be ac- 
counted for, on the supposition of its haling been 
in a state of ruin for a much longer period. I think 
from its general appearance there are some reasons 
to conclude it was built in several •stage':, gradually 
diminishing to the summit. The annexed slkctch, in 
four different ■\iews, will comey a clearer idea ofil 
than any description would, and enable in some mea- 
sure the reader to judge for himself. 

In forming a conjecture on the original deslina- 



tion of the Birs, the mound situated parallel to its 
eastern face, ■which must have been a building of 
great dimensions, must not be overlooked. 'The 
temple attached to the tower of Belus,must have 
be'en a very spacious edifice, and formed part of its 
quadrangular inclosure, of which it is probable it 
did not occupy more than one side, the three re- 
inaining ones being composed of accommodations 
for tbe priests and attendants, of course inferior in 
proportions to the temple : allowing some degree of 
fesemblance in other respects, between the Birs and 
the tower,^ the elevation observable rouod tbe former 
will represent the priests’ apa’rlmcnts, and tbe above* 
tnentioned mound the temple itself. We find the 
tame'lkind of mound, and precisely in the same si* 
tuatkm, attached to other ruins which have a strong • 
resemblance in themselves to the Birs ; and We may 
therefore reasonably conclude that the/ were in- 
tended for the same design, either the honour of the 
dead, the observat ion of the celestial bodies, religious 
.Worship, or perhaps some of tliese motives com- 
bined. In like Planner we find in Eg^ pt the original 
idea of tbe pyramids exactly copied at different 
times on a smaller scale, and each pyramid having 
its dependant temple. I leave to the learned the de- 
cision of this point, and the determining vihat de- 
gree of resemblance, in form and purpose, exists be- 
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tween the pyramids of Memphis and the towei' of 
Belus. . ' 

I'have dwelt the lortgcron this most interesting 
of the Babylonian edifices, ns I shall have but little 
to offer on the rest. *The citadel or palace (for it 
served both these purposes, and was the only fortress 
within the walls,) was surrounded by an exterior 
. wall of sixty stadia in circumference ; inside which 
was another of forty stadia, fthe 'interior face of 
which was ornamented with painting, as is the cus- 
tom of the Persians at the present day; and ar^ajo, 
within this last oas atbird, adorned with desig^ns of 
hunting*. On the opposite side of the river, and on 
the same side with the tower of Bclu«, was situated 
the old palace, the outer wall of which was no Target 
than the inner one of the new. Above tbe*new 
palace or citadel were the hanging gardens, which, 
according to Strabo, formed a square of four ple- 
thora each face, and were fifty cubits in height. 
When I consider the dimensions of the Sefirich pa- 
lace at Isfahaun, and olbersinjilarbuildiDgsyet re-, 
maining in the East, I see no difiicuUy in admitting 
the account of the Babylonian palace in its full ex- 
tent. The antiquarian will consider how far the 
measurement of the rinos<iDcloscd betweed the river 
and the boundary on the east, corresponds with those 
of the palace: in some respects the Mtijehbe would 
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T^nswer snlTicienlly vrcll with’ the accounts of the 
hanging gardens, were it not for the skeletons found 
there, which must embarrass almost any theory that 
may be formed on this extraordinary pile. 

There was a tunnel uitdertlic Euphrates, of which 
no trace can reasonably be expected at this time. 
Semiramis, according to Diodorus, erected a stone 
obelisk, of* a hundred and twenty-five feet high by 
feet square, \\hicli was col on purpose in the 
Armenian mountains. As we do not trace this mo- 
nument in any of the neighbouring towns after the 
destruction^ of Bahjion, it is not, impossible that 
some vestige of it may yet be cliscovered. 

I bare already expressed my belief that the num- 
ber ^ buildings in Babylon bore no proportion to 
the space inclosed by the wall : besides this, it is 
most probable that the houses were in general small ; 
and even the assertion of Herodotus, that it abound- 
ed in houses of two and three stories, argues that the 
majority consisted of only one. The peculiar cli- 
ipate of this district must have caused a similarity 
of habits and accommodation in all ages; and if 
upon this principle we take the present fashion of 
building as some example of the mode heretofore 
practised in’ Babylon, theb<nises that had more than 
one story'must have consisted of the ground floor 
or Vassc-cOUTf occupied by stables, magazines, and 
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hyeen the pyramids of Memphis and the towci' of 
Belus, I 

X have dwelt the longer on this most interesting 
of the Babylonian cdi6ce9, as I shall ha\e hut little 
to offer on the rest. iTbe citadel or palace (for it 
served both these purposes, and was the only fortress 
■within the walls,) was surrounded -by an exterior 
' wall of sixty stadia in eircumference ; inside which 
was another of forty stadia, 'the 'interior face of 
■which was ornamented with painting, as is the cus- 
tom of the Persians at the present day; and again, 
■within this last was aihltd, adorned with designs of 
hunting. On the opposite sideof therher, and on 
the same side with the tower of Belus, was situated 
the old palace, the outer -wall of which wasnoTarger 
than the inner one of the new. Above the-new 
palace OT citadel were the tanging gardens, which, 
according to Strabo, formed a square of four ple- 
thora each face, and were fifty cubits in height. 
"When I consider the dimensions of the S^fivich pa- 
lace atIsFahaun, and olbersirailarbuildingsyet re-, 
maining in the Bast, I see no difficulty in admitting 
the account of the Babylonian palace in its iuli ex- 
tent. The antiquarian will consider how far the 
measurement of the niinsincloscd betweed the river 
and the boundary on the east, corresponds with those 
of the palace : in some respects the Mujclihe wonld 
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answer salficlenll_y well with' tlie accounts of the 
hanging gardens, were it not for the skeletons found 
there, which must embarrass almost any theory that 
^iiy he formed on this extraordinary pile. 

There was a tunnel uiidcr the Euphrates, of which 
no trace can reasonably be expected at this time 
Semiramis, according to Diodorus, erected a stone 
nbelisk of> a hundred and twenty-five feet high by 
five feet square, whicli was cut on purpose in the 
Armenian mountains. As we do not trace this mo- 


nument in any of the neighbouring^ towns after the 
destruction^ of Babylon, it is not, impossible that 
Some vestige of it may yet be 3isco\ered. 

I have already expressed my belief that the num- 
ber ^Tuildings in Babjion bore no proportion to 
the spQce inclosed by the wall’ besides this, it is 
niost probable that the houses were in general small ; 
^nd even the assertion of Herodotus, that it abound- 
ed in houses of two and three stories, argues that the 
“'yority consisted of only one. The peculiar cli- 
niate of this district must have caused a similarity 
of habits and accommodation in all ages ; and if 
'^pon this principle wc take the present fashion of 
building as some example of the mode heretofore 
practised in’Bahylon, the htfuses that had more than 
one story must have consisted of the ground floor 
or lasse-cour, occupied by stables, magazines, and 
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and scrdaubs or ccHars, sunk a lUlIe belo^v the 
ground,! for the comfort of the inhabitants during 
the heats; above this a gallery •nilh the lodging- 
rooms opening into it, and over all the flat terrace 
for the people to sleep on during the summer. 

Fromv.hat remains of Babylon, and even from 
the most favourable account handed down to us, 
there is every reason to believe that the public edi- 
fices ■which adorned it, were rcinarkablc more for 
Tastness of dimensions than elegance ofdesign, and 
solidity of fabric ratber than beauty of execution. 
The tower of appears merely trj have been 

astonishing from its size. It was inferior in* gome 
respects to the pyramid, and did not surpass either 
tbem'or probably the great temple of iMexico in 
external appearance ; and the ornaments of •which 
Xerxes despoiled it, .cOhvey an idea of barbaric 
richness, rather than taste: all the sculptures whicli 
are found among the ruins, though some of them 
are executed with the greatest apparent care, speak 
a barbarous people. Indeed with a much greater 
degree of refinement than the Babylonians seem to 
have been in possession of, it would be difficult to 
make any thing of such unpropitious materials as 
brick and bitumen. Nblvvilhslanding the assertion 
oflM. Dutens, there are the strongest grounds for 
supposing that the Bahyloniacs were entirely unac- 
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quainted with the aicli, of which I could not find 
the slightest tnee in anj part of the rums where I 
purposel^f made tlie strictest search, jnrticularlj in 
the suhterrancan at the Knsr and the passagcsin the 
Mujelibc Tiic place of the column loo appears to 
haie been supplied by thick piers buttresses and 
pilasters, for to the pdsU of date uood, uhich was 
then and is still made great use of in the architec- 
ture of this country, the name of pxllai certainly 
cannot with propriety be ipplied Strabo says. 
On account of the scarcity of prpper timber, the 
wood worh of the houses is made .of the date tree , 
round the posts the} twist reeds on which they ap- 
ply g goat of pamt* ’ Wbal "Xenophon and Strabo 
say of the doors being smeared over with bitumen, 

I understand to be meant of the naphtha oil, with 
which they at present varnisli.all their painted work, 
the reasons for covering a door with bitumen not 


^ It IS curious to COD pare tbc account Strabo gircs lib xri 
pag £ll, of the uses to rbicb the Da6;lon ans appi ed the date 
1 ) his time, ^nlh the practice of (he presenst day He says, The 
date furn shed them ^rith bread, honey, vice, and rinegar , the 
stones suppi ed the hlacksmilbs with charcoal , or, be ng mace- 
rated, afforded food for cattle The peasantry noiv pr nc pally 
Subsist oa dates pressed latocakca, tley prepaie molasses (dibs), 
make Tinegar, and d st I a si r tuons liquor called Arrak from 
them, but qf the two latter uses mentioned by Strabo they are 
Ignorant Oil of sesame ts still (he only sort Dsed, cither for 
eating or bnraiog, as in (he (ime of Strabo 
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being so ob\ious. When any considerable degree 
of thickness was required, the way of building was 
to form an interior of common brick or rubbish, 
cased with a revdlcment of fine brick; there are 
traces in the ruins ^^hlcb justify this opinion ; and 
in this manner the tower of B^us ( which Herodo- 
tus calls rufyey Ttpees), the city walls,' and other 
buildings of that description, seem to have been 
constructed. ' u ; 

We find two kinds of brick in Babj-IonJ burned 
in a kiln, the other simply dried in ihe sun. t cannot 
refrain in thisplgce from ofierlnga few/emarks on 
Geo.zi. 3, where concerning the building of Babel 
it is said -t 

noijn-j \^ k'i nja'jni onb 'njit nsnbVnDitosi 
"iDnV Dn^ njn Our translation is ■ And they 
said one to another. Go to, let us make LrIcL and 
burn them thoroughly : and they had brick for 
ilone]| and shme bad they for mortar.” Tin’s is in- 
correct. The Chaldee paraphrost has 

nin Nno’ril -Ac- 

cording to Buxtorff, and indeed the sense it still 
bears in these parts, nDn means cement, and ‘ton 
bitumen; so that the Vtilgalc is correct*in saying: 

*’ Dixitquc alter ad proximum suum, Venite, facia- 
mus latcrcs ct coquamus cos igni : babueruntqne la- 
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tctcs pro saxis, el bilumen pro ccmento.” I have 
not a Poljglol lo consult, tliercfofe am not able 
to trace tlic error in our vcision biglier tlian to Lu- 
thers German one. Itis true CastelJ'transIates "lOn 
in Gen. xi. S,antli:t«ni«im Esod.ii»3. 
This is extraordinary ; for, of the two, llic context of 
the latter passage would appear rather to justify the 
former reading, to avoid the seeming tautology be- 
tween *10? and not I conclude I)emuslha\e taken 
the common translation of the Bible as sufficient au- 
tborily, willioiil further cjraroinalio^n ; for he allows 
the Chaldee word tfJO’? (Targ. Gen. xi. 3 . ) to sig- 
nifybituracn, in direct opposition to his definition 
of the corresponding Hebrew word, HJiV signifies 
hricA, of course ibe burnt sort from its root; and 
both Golius and Castell, perhaps rclydng too much 
on the Hebrew derivatioif, trposlale the Arabic word 
^ lurrU hrick also. NeTerlheless it is now ex- 
clusively applied by the Arabs to the brick merely 
dried in tbc sun, 

» Thegeneral size of the kiln-burnt brick is thirteen 
inches square, by three thick * there are some of 
half the^e dimensions, and a few of diflerent shapes 
for particular purposes, such as rounding corners, 
&c. They are of several ififferent colours ; while, 
approaching more or less to a yellowish ca^jt, like 
our fftourbridge or fire Dricil, w/iicfi is (he finest 
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sort; red, like our ordinary .brick, which is the 
coarsest sort ; and some >rhich liavc a blackish.casl 
and are \crj hard. Thesun.drfed brick is considcr- 
abljjlargcr than thathakcd in the kiln, and ingene- 
ral looks like a thick clumsy clod of earth, in >YJdch 
arc seen small broken reeds, or chopped straw, used 
for the obvious purpose of binding tbem : in like 
manner the flat roots of the houses at Bagdad are 
covered with a composUioh of earth and mortar 
mixed up with chopped straw. At the Birs Ncm- 
roud I found some fire-burnt bricks,'which appeared 
to hare had the same materials in iheircompositioa, 
The beat s\ia*d:;ed bvicka I ever aaw ;ave those wUicU 
compose the ruin called Akerkouf. 

• There’ are three kinds of cement discovciabie in 
the ruins of Babj'lou : bitumen,- mortar, and clay. 
I am inclined to think the former could never haTC 
been of such very general use as is commonly ima- 
gined; wc now only find it in a few situations (not 
always such as indicate the reason for which it was 
used), except the small pieces of it which arc found 
on the surface of the mounds. Tfiougli the foun- 
tains at Heel are inexhaustible, the Babylonians bad 
nearer at hand a raueb better cement, the discoscry 
of which was a very obwous one ; and the ricliness 
of the ruins in nitre is some proof that lime cement 
was the one most generally employed. TI«e.prc- 
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parahon necessary for !lie biinnicn is n much more 
espensne and troublesome one than tbit requisite 
for lime, for llic commoner sort of wliicli n simple 
burning ^villi Ibc brambles, nliicb abound in tiie 
IDckrl, IS svifTicicnt, while tbc bitumen, to dcpriic 
it of Its britllcnc«s ind render it capable of being 
opplicd to ibc brick, must be boiled wilb i certain 
proportion of oil , and after all, tbe tenaril^ of the 
bitumen bears no compari«on witb tliatof tlic mor* 
tar The bricks whicltNicbuUrmentionsasbcingso 
easily separated, were ill laid in bitumen, and X in- 
variably found that when Ibis was Uic case, ns ibovo 
the subterranean passage in the mound of the Ivasr, 
the bricks could be picked out w itb a small picka:(c, 
or c\cd trowel, with Ibc utmost facility , but wlicrc 
tlic bast mortar had been used as it the Sirs, no 
force or art could dctacb'lbc bricks without break- 
ing them in pieces 

There are two places in the pashalick of Bagdad 
where bitumen is found tbe first is near Kerkouk, 
and too remote to come under present considera- 
tion, the ncxt.is at Hect, the Is of Herodotus, 
ivbcnce the Bibj lonians drew Ibcir supplies Hect 
IS a town situated on the Euphrates about thirty 
leagues to^bewestof Bagdad, inhabited by Arabs 
and Karaite Jews The principal bitumen pit has 
Vow WMtt*, awi w Vjj •& wtiW wi \Vtt cciATe, 
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on one side of ^v 1 nc 1 l the bitumen bubbles up and oP 
] 1 } * 
the Ollier oil of naphtha , for these tpro productions 
are ahva^s found in the same situation. That Kind 
of petroleum, called bjr the Orientals IMumia, is also 
found here, but of a quality greatly inferior to that 
brougbtfroin Persia Strabo, who calls the naphtha 
liquid bitumen, sajs its flame cannot be extinguished 
by water, and relates a cruel pxpenment made by 
Alexander, to pro^e tbe truth of this, the result of 
which however is m direct contradiction of it, I 
beliei e it is Diodorus alone w ho asserts that bitumen 
flons out of the ground at Babjlon Herodotus 
positirel^ 81} s It was brought from Hect, and Strabo 
generally that it is produced in Babylonia I was 
unable to di<coier any traces of it in the vicmit} of 
Hellah, except on the teslimonj of a Jew, who told 
me he believed it might bd found in the De'^ert 1 ( 
is at present used for caulking boats, coaling cis- 
terns, baths, and other places that are to remain la 
conlaci w'ilh water The fragments of it scattered 
over the ruins of Babjlon are black, shining, and 
brittle, somewhat resembling pit eoal in substance 
and appearance , the Turks call it Zifi, and the^ 
Arabs Eicr or Geer ( ^ ) 

There are three kinds of calcareous earth found 
in most situations in tbe western desert between Ba> 
b>Ion 7 Hcet, .and Ana. The, first is called J\'bo7a, 

•' f } tf J 
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tbeyWe^in a Eurpmingly perfect slate* and hand- 
fulls of them are easily I nev^rSa^r 

any reeds employed NvbePe'any^ofhei* hinll of cV 
ment was used ^Herodotijs'^iL5«crtsr lhat'llie''tops of 
them are intermixed wUWtliS^ilunr^D, ahd'’I have 
certainly observed on picc&*dFb'!iifmen7fmpre«sjons 
like short pieces of fced,^holt^H*iml a h’agH)^(^Dt of 
the reeds thcm«elTcs (iflfic^ev6rv?cr§^n^) rdmtnn, 
and from'«ui}sequent obsetvalthbk 1^ am* inclined to 
think such appcarances^mi^lii proceed from other 
causes Jn lha rnudiement of the walls of C|e«j- 
pbon there are lojers^f reeds as at Babylon, and I 
Lcliere they arc also to be found among the rums of 
Scleucia, the builders of wbich would naturally 
bare copied the peculiarities of the Babylooiao ar* 
cbitecture, and have been imitated in their turn by 
their Parthian neighbour., 

I bare thus giTcn a faithful account of my ob«er« 
vations at Babylon, and ofler it merel/ as a prelude 
to further researches, which repeated rmts to the 
same spot may enable me to make ]My w ish to be 
minutely accurate, has, I fear, aflen betrayed me 
into tediousne<is ; but the subject is a cunpus, per- 
haps an important one, as it may tend to illustrate 
several passages in the «acrcd and profane writers 
Instead of being disappointed at the difficulty of 
ascertaining any partoflhe original plan of Babjloo, 
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from ils present remains, we ought rather to be 
astonished at the grqndcur of that citj^ has 
left such traces, when we consider that lt^^as nearly 
a heap of ruins two thousind years ago ; that im- 
Tnedse cities hayc been built out of its materials, 
winch still appear to be inexhaustible, and that the 
capital of the Abassidcs, jWhich we know to hare 
been one of the most extensive and magnificent cities 
of comparatucly modern times, has left but a few 
confused vestiges, which ace scarcely elevated abo\e 
the level of the Desert, and which in a few 3 cars the 
most inquiring 030 will be unable to discoicr. 
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